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ARABELLA GODDARD. 


Tue musical public, on Thursday evening next, will have 
an opportunity of paying homage to the remarkable talents of 
this youthful and charming pianiste. Miss Arabella Goddard 
is engaged for the second of the London Thursday Evening 
Concerts —the first of which, by the way, we did not notice, 
our tickets of admission not having reached us—and will per- 
form two favourite morceauz, one by Mendelssohn, and one by 
Thalberg, thus exhibiting her mastery over the two great 
schools of pianoforte playing—the classical and the romantic, 
Since her debut last year at the Grand National Concerts at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, where, without the least exaggeration, 
her success might be termed unprecedented, Arabella God- 
dard has been rarely heard in public, having played only at 
three or four of the leading concerts of the season. Since 
then she has wisely devoted her time to practising the works 
of the great masters, grounding herself in harmony and coun- 
terpoint, taking lessons from Mr. G. A. Macfarren for 
that purpose. Arabella Goddard is hardly sixteen years of 
age, and it is not to be supposed, however extraordinary her 
talents and acquirements may be, but that she has something to 
learn at that age. In point of mechanism the young artist 
has in reality little or nothing to attain. Taking her youth 
and sex into consideration, her execution and powers are really 
marvellous, and such as are surpassed by very few pianists of 
either sex or any age. We shall have occasion next week to 
enter at length upon her qualifications and accomplishments. 


' We are also given to understand that Mr. Ella, the ener- 
getic and enterprising diector of the Musical Union, who 


allows no talent to lie neglected which he can bring to light, | 
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CICELY NOTT. 

Cicely Nott—the new-found treasure of song—has been 
charming the good folks at Brighton with the fascinations of 
her voice, during the last se’nnight. At the close of his Drury 
Lane Concerts, Jullien, who is always stirring—building up 
his own fame, or that of some one else—gave a brief series of 
like entertainments at Brighton, and Cicely Nott, of course, 
was his vocal star. The fair songstress introduced a new 
ballad, written expressly for her by Jullien and Desmond 
Ryan, entitled « The Echo of Lucerne,” with which she com- 
pletely enraptured her hearers. In fine, Cicely Nott’s success 
at Jullien’s Brighton Concerts was not a whit less decided 
and universal than that which she achieved at Drury Lane. 
She goes with Jullien on his provincial tour, supplying the 
place of Persiani—whom she much resembles—Jetty Treffz, 
Miss Dolby, &c. The name of Cicely Nott has already pre- 
ceded the fair vocalist into the remotest parts of the country, 
and we entertain no doubt but that she will be as warmly 
received in all the provincial towns as she has been in London. 
Talent like that possessed by Cicely Nott must, at once, en- 
gage the attention and conciliate the favor of all hearers, 
provincial as well as metropolitan. 








NATIONAL OPERA. 


In The Musical World of last Saturday I stated my in- 
tention of suggesting, in this my third paper, the means to be 
adopted for again mooting the questicn of a government grant, 
together with my ideas of the expense that must necessarily 
be part and parcel of a good national opera, and the average 
return we might reasonably look for. 

Since, however, making the above remarks, I have reason 
to hope very sincerely any opinion on this head would be alto- 
gether useless. This would probably have been the case under 
any circumstances. I have been absent from town these two 
months, and have unfortunately only just received the Drury 
Lane programme for the forthcoming season. . Therein is 
evinced so much liberality and enterprise, so much of good 
national spirit and intention, so earnest a wish to meet the 
views and tastes of musicians in fact, and those who cozen 
themselves into believing as much, when a charming ballet 


and to whom artists in general are so deeply indebted, has ; and astill more charming danseuse is in question, the whole en- 


offered Arabella Goddard an engagement for his forthcoming 
winter concerts. We can hardly fancy any engagement entered 
into by Mr. Ella which would reflect more credit on his own 
judgment, or more redound to the success of his forthcoming 
entertainments, 











tertainment being presided over by a man whose experience and 
success are matters of history,—seeing all this in the prospectus 
before me, I think it best to cut short my theory of a national 
opera, and turn with an earnest and hopeful gaze to the Drury 
Lane session of 1852, and what is still more important, its re- 
sults. I can hardly, however, bid adieu to my subject, without 
saying a word or two in regard to coming events, so important 
a stake to English musicians and the musical world in general 
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gheing dependent on their.issue. There cannot be the smalles 

‘doubt but that the upshot of. Mr. Bunn’s undertaking mainly 
rests with the British public. Mr. Bunn himself has aJarge 
share of responsibility, but he has already eased his shoulders 
of the weightier portion, and thrown down his gauntlet grace- 
fully and well. There is one circumstance connected with his 
programme especially remarkable, when contrasted with the 
particulars usually issued by a new management. In it there 
is but one artiste mentioned, whose engagement is not abso- 
lutely concluded. We look in vain for “ negotiations that are 
pending,” “engagements on the tapis,” “ offers that have 
been made,” and “communications entered into.” All is 
clear and straightforward, and we have every reason to antici- 
pate as straightforward a sequel. 

I donot intend to dwell on the liberal provision made by 
the hero of a hundred seasons, to tell how that he has laida 
flattering unction to my most admirable judgment, by selecting 
five vocalists and four composers from out the names I men- 
tioned in my last paper. Those who have gone through his 
little note will set at rest all doubt as to there being abundant 
talent to work the cause to a cheerful end. The bit of duty 
that now remains for Mr. Bunn to perform, (and a big and 
important bit it is, too,) is a discriminate choice of the works 
to be produced, and the general excellence to be displayed in 
their production. For the first, I shall believe he will be go- 
verned by a sound judgment,—I must of course be inclined to 
think this, when 1 cast my eye o’er the names of those who are 
already busy in the composition of new operas ; for the second, 
I have only to desire a repetition of his former management. 
No one ever proved himself more liberal in the scenic and pro- 
perty department than the] present entrepreneur. These are 
the two principal features he has now to look to, for his ma- 
terials are ready athand. His principals hold first rank. The 
conductors are undeniable ; his leader of the band as vigorous 
and determined a bow as there is in London. It is a treat to 
see Oury attack a passage cramp as Dick Ginger’s letter to 
Tony Lumpkin. The chorus, which I am told is very large, 
will be called to order by a man in every way suited to the 
work, (a composer, singer, violoncello and pianoforte player, 
all in one) and when we sum up the “ tottie” by the addition 
of such names as Balfe, Barnett, Macfarren, Mori, Benedict 
and Loder, I think it no flight of fancy to assert, we have now, 
if we will, a chance of securing a national opera, in a tho- 
roughly national theatre. We have now an opportunity of 
testing the value of words and letters that have for the last 
six months conveyed so much of grief and shame at our want 
of musical patriotism, of ascertaining how far we meant what 
we said, and whether we intend to fight a good battle, or, 
standing once more aside, to laugh in one’s sleeves at the idea 
of anything good in the musical line being extracted from John 
Bull. Mr. Bunn has, or ought to have, put us on our mettle. 
He requires nothing better than that himself and his under- 
taking shall be judged by their merits. In this ordeal he will 
be content to stand or fall. If, therefore, the merits prove to 
be great, and we still refuse him support, we must positively 
cease all further cant (for cant it will become) about the dread- 
ful want of a national opera, or insist upon the manifold chances 
of success, when a talented and enterprising individual stands 
forth a champion. Our sympathy with our brethren is now to 
be put to the proof, Can we, or can we not, throw aside old 
or rather new-fangled prejudices, and allow fashion her proper 
Sway no more? Are we prepared to regulate our judgment 
by a just sense of the good and the bad of what is honestly 
worth our praise, and what we are compelled to turn our backs 
upon? If we can, all glory to our good taste and feeling. If 
not, I don’t wish to read any further correspondence in The 





Musical World about ‘a national opera ;* and I trust the 
Editor will spare our feelings by not printing any. ue 

If the result at Drury Lane be in any way equal to the 
promises held forth, (and I see no reason for supposing the 
contrary, the means of achicvement being already obtained,s 
we can have no reason to quarrel with any one but ourselves, 
in the event—which Heaven forefend !—of a failure. If there 
be a trial for short-comings at the close of the season, it will 
be Bunn versus an ungrateful public ; and I'll stake my cha- 
racter (which is most excellent), that the plaintiff proves his 
cause beyond a doubt. I wish to goodness in such case he 
could get his costs. But I do not like even to hint at such a 
possibility. English men and women fond of music (I never 
met any who dared avow they were not, whatever they might 
feel,) must appreciate and relish a good opera, with good 
singers, orchestra, chorus, and etceteras, in, one might almost 
say, a new theatre. If they will not, I must leave them to my 
friend the fashionable and talented amateur, with his drawing 
room solos—to Miss Letitia So-and-so, who is for ever 
“ warbling” (ye gods! if the songsters of the grove were as 
throaty and energetic, who wouldn’t be a deaf man and a 
thankful?) “Ah, non giunge” and “Casta Diva,” or to the 
Hon. Charles Chatelaine, in labour with a double-tongueing 
variation on “ O Dolce Concento,” or a piston appeal to “ Soli- 
tude,” that must inevitably annihilate any horsehair hermit 
quartered near the spot. ; ; : 

But I hope for the best; and I look with some impatience 
and much curiosity to the result of Mr. Bunn’s “ Appeal to the 
public.” One word in conclusion ;—I heartily trust that, 
whereas on the one hand our new manager has avoided every- 
thing savouring of parsimony, so on the other he may not, with 
his powerful and expensive troop and large establishment, 
pursue a too costly and magnificent plan to last. ‘The interest 
of our English music and musicians is so wrapped up and con- 
cerned in the remunerative character of the undertaking, that 
I must fain speak, however unwillingly, on this head, 

In the meantime I have but to wish both manager and his 
project the most complete success. The character of the ar- 
rangements and the liberality evinced must be a good guaran- 
tee for what is to follow. Let the public dismiss their apathetic 
indifference to British manufacture, and get rid of that stain 
on their better judgment, and I shall be abundantly happy in 
being arraigned as a false accuser, and an ignorant. I would 
rather, than that Mr. Bunn’s success should be doubtful, I 
should be discovered a lying musical prophet in all my de» 


formity ! 
, H. L 








E. SILAS’S SONATA. 

Sonata! what various and vivid emotions are excited in our 
breast as we write the word. It recalls past times, past excel- 
lencies, past performances, past rivalries, past friendships, with 
their many interesting associations, and from it we borrow a 
hope that a genius may yet arise to shed a beneficial influence 
over the atmosphere of the musical world, and dispel the 
crowd of dull spirits that now hang around the stalls of our 
great music-publishing establishments. It is a matter of deep 
regret to most admirers of the art, that at the present period 
there are no productions equal in excellence to the works of 
the composers of the past. Some infer the art is in a state of 
decline, others. believe it to be merely in a state of transition. 
Unquestionably, the public of England have now a better ap- 
preciation of the compositions of the great masters than that 
entertained by the public of the previous quarter of this cen~ 
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tury ; yet the original compositions issued from the musical 
press of Europe at the present day, do not possess the classical 
form or elevated character of the productions of former days. In 
place of sonatas, trios, quartetts, concertos, &c., we are satiated 
with caprices, notturnos, fantasias, maszurkas, romances sans 
paroles, morceaux caracteristiques, fantastiques, and such like 
oddities. Composers say the race of spirited publishers has de - 
parted, but publishers know the public will not accept medi- 
ocrity in works of high pretension, and they have the experi- 
ence that professors avoid a sonata, concerto, or any other 
classical form of composition by a modern composer, with as 
much alacrity as one with cloyed appetite shuns the choicest 
viands. 

The truth is, that time, the true propounder of excellence, 
has so completely established the surpassing beauty of the 
sonatas, quartetts, and symphonies of Mozart and Beethoven, 
that it is to be feared the portentous words of Dante, “ Las- 
ciate ogni speranza §c.” may be too significantly applied to 
all those who enter upon their department of art. It may be 
objected that the sonatas of Clementi, Dussek, Steibelt, Cramer, 
Ries, Hummel, and other pianistes, were a source of great 
profit to composers and publishers, but this must be attributed 
to the progress then making in the art of performing on the 
pianoforte. Composers were performers, each seeking to pro- 
duce effect by new figures or forms of passages suited to his 
peculiar style of performance, and which were then quite as 
available to excite the admiration of an audience, as the im- 
possibilities of a modern fantasia by Liszt, Dohler, Dreyschock, 
Meyer, and id genus omne. Then the sonatas of Beethoven were 
not well understood, nor were they so well adapted for great me- 
chanical display ; their excellences were spiritual, not physical ; 
time has dulled the tinsel brilliancy of the compositions of the 
- pianistes, while it has exalted the beauties of those of 

eethoven. The ideal has outlived the material. Those 
works of the great pianistes, which were in much demand on 
their first publication, are now merely sought in illustration of 
the history of the art ; while the sonatas of Beethoven, which 
may be said to have been dropt at their birth unheeded and 
unnoticed, are now wafted into a reputation boundless and en- 
during as music itself.* 

Not for a moment have we any intention to depreciate the 
works of the pianistes to whom we have above alluded. Some 
were profound musicians, each advanced the art, and all were 
composers superior to the acknowledged pianistes of the present 
day. Honorable excuse may be pleaded for their inferiority 
to one who has no equal, and their defeat can be acknowledged 
with a better grace by their admirers, through a conviction that 
the most illustrious composers, even Weber, Spohr, and M e- 
delssohn, have not approached the spirit of Beethoven in this 
form of composition. 

The fate of these composers invites us to warn future aspi- 
rants against the adoption of all conventionalities, popular forms, 
and mechanical expressions of taste, that are not founded on 
true principles of art. Few artistes, whether poets, painters, 
or composers, however illustrious, freely escape the prejudices 
and popular mannerism of their age. Among the works of de- 
parted genius, those of Sebastian Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
are most free from conventionalities ; they offer few or no exam- 
ples of a style that may be termed old-fashioned or obsolete ; 
but the operatic works of Handel are loaded with these imper- 


* Some opinion may be formed of therelative estimate of Beethoven’s 
works at the period of their publication and’ the present time, from the 
fact, that, out of the numerous editions that have lately appeared, a 
larger sum has been paid by a firm to an artiste in London for the mere 
revision of their edition than the composer, with a few exceptions, 
received for the copyright of the original. 





fections—faults arising from his attempt to conciliate the taste 
of his fashionable audience. So damnatory have they proved, 
that the name of the mighty master, though encircled by a 
halo almost sacred, has not been able to redeem these works 
from contemptuous and merited neglect. 

Art in every degree, simple and combined, and all branches 
of industrial product, when remotely allied with art, are ob- 
noxious to this failing. No furnitere nor manufactured fabric, 
however ancient, will convey an impression of obsoleteness if 
the amount of art involved therein shall have been fitly applied. 
More novelty and freshness are felt in a movement from one 
of Haydn’s quartetts than can be found in any modern fantasia 
for the pianoforte. The costume of an ancient Greek or Ro- 
man appears not so much out of fashion as a dress of last 
season. The draperies of Phidias or Titian present a more 
recent mode than the Court garments of the present day. The 
Parthenon is less antiquated than most of the costly buildings 
in Europe of this century, and an Etruscan tazza has more 
newness than a cup and saucer hot from the manufactories of 
china. The ideal or imaginative is the essence of art. ‘They 
who possess it, possess it by nature, they who wish to under- 
stand it must study it ; for the peculiar powers and propensities 
thereof are not to be fully appreciated upon a superficial ac- 
quaintance. Without the divine spark, as the poets call it, 
none can hope for immortality in their art. Beethoven pos- 
sessed it in a degree beyond that of any other composer. His 
position among musicians is as high as that of Shakspeare 
among dramatists. It may be a question, whether of the two 
individuals, he were not the more highly endowed. Certainly 
his works do not exhibit the faults committed by the immortal 
bard, and which have been justified by Schlegel, who had the 
most profound comprehension of his subject, in the belief that 
Shakspeare employed them with the view of painting the ac- 
tual tone of the society of his day ; that they did not meet with 
his .approbation ; on the contrary, he clearly held them in 
derision. 

It would be instructive and highly interesting to elucidate 
the affinity of the two sister arts, poetry and music, by a 
diligent and metaphysical inquiry into the various mental 
conditions and capacities requisite for the attainment of pre- 
eminence in either. To such a remarkable degree do the 
works of Shakspeare and Beethoven manifest identical powers 
and parallel resources, that the science, which determines the 
peculiar functions of each cerebral organ in the various opera- 
tions of the brain, might have been advanced by a comparative 
examination of their intellectual organism. Both minds were 
imaginative and creative ; their idiosyncrasies were homoge- 
neous. “Are the works of Shakspeare characterised by sublimity 
and pathos, by grandeur and simplicity, by vastness and mi- 
nuteness, by description and suggestion, by philosophy and 
nature? so are those of Beethoven. To each of these features, 
as they occur in the dramas of Shakspeare, can a parallel— 
drawn by synthesis or analysis—be offered from one or other 
of the quartetts of Beethoven—an assimilation, not merely in 
the interpretation of isolated phrases or passages, but embodied 
in entire movements. 

Such gigantic and boundless resources had Beethoven, that 
by the employment of four instruments, he presents images to 
the mind more stupendous in effect than the colossal propor- 
tions of Handel, when he moves with a thousand instruments 
and as many voices. It is rare to find a critic who can elevate 
himself to the comprehensive contemplation of Beethoven's 
works ; for his compositions, from the very depth of purpose 
displayed in them, have been especially liable to the misfortune 
of being misunderstood. As he advanced in his art, his con- 
ceptions became deeper, more vast, ideal, and original, An 
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opinion became prevalent that he wasa rude and wild genius, 
who poured forth at random, and without aim or object, his 
unconnected compositions. The difficulty of understanding 
him rendered it impossible to perform his works with fidelity. 
His fame did not break forth into full glory till after his 
death. Since then it has but increased in lustre with the 
course of time. Even the rivalrous efforts of both opera houses, 
last season, did not yield ajrue representation of the Fidelio. 
Some time must yet elapse ere “a consummation so devoutly 
to be wished for,” can be accomplished in this vast and 
wealthy metropolis. Nor has the Philharmonic Society at- 
tained the glory of rendering a perfect performance of the 
“Choral Symphony,” the last and thegreatest of these works by 
the greatest man of this century. To the minds of some of the 
members of the Philharmonic Society, the «Choral Sym- 
phony” presents nothing more than a chaotic confusion of 
sounds, rudis indigestaque moles.* 

These observations have grown to such a length, that we 
must defer our analysis of Mr. Silas’s work for a future num- 
ber. In the meanwhile, without exposing ourselves to the 
lues Boswelliana, a disease said by Macaulay to infect those 
who, in admiration of some idol, proffer their praise in such 
indiseriminate abundance, as Boswell rendered to Johnson, 
we may consistently aver, that no sonata possessing the same 
high promise, and deserving the same claim upon the attention 
of connoisseurs and artistes, has issued from the press since the 
publication of the sonatas of Beethoven. We sincerely hope 
that a composer so young, enriched with such large acquire- 
ments, and gifted with such rare powers and surpassing 
abilities, will neither seek nor shun distinction, and that his 
genius may find fame only as he can meet it in his progress 
to the highest attainment of his art, for a few such works as 
this sonata, must bear the name of the composer to a bright 
immortality. 

S. K. E. 








MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Free Trape Hatr—Mendelssohn’s Elijah—Christmas day.— 
We were induced by the kind invitation of H. B. Peacock, Ksq., 
the spirited projector and chief proprietor of the “ Concerts for 
the People,” to depart from our usual practice of spending the 
evening of Christmas day at home, and to go and hear the Elijah 
instead. ‘To say we were never more gratified in our lives would 
be untrue—we have heard a greater perfermance even of Mendels- 
sohn’s great work—-but that we were more highly gratified than we 
expected, is true enough; we were delighted to see so many thou- 
sands, as were assembled in that vast hall, listening to such elevat- 
ing music as the oratorio of Elijah. ‘There were evidently many 
parties from the neighbouring towns and villages, who had taken 
advantage of its being a general holiday to.come and hear it. The 
reserved seats were all occupied, and the galleries and body of the 
hall quite crammed full. Mr. Peacock certainly deserves great 
praise for the care and pains he must have taken to produce the 
Oratorio in so complete a manner; and, at the same time, at so 
moderate a charge for admission (the prices being 2s, G6d,, 1s. 6d., 
and Is., only). The band took us by surprise—we did not expect 
to see so full a complement, or to see so much talent amongst it— 
there were the usual wind instruments, all taken by the best 


* As it may not be generally known, it is but an act of justice to 
state that this symphony was composed at the request of the Philhar- 
monic Society, and the commission was endorsed by a munificent sum. 
For this and other occasional acts equally laudable and tending to the 
protection and advancement of music, we know we owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to the Philharmonic Society; and, therefore, we shall ever 
feel an interest in its welfare. 








players we have in Manchester; then the strings comprised such 
men as C. A. Seymour (leader), Conran, R. Andrews, the brothers 
Mollenhauer, Baetens, Lidel, Thorley, Waud, Gledhill, &c., ‘&e. 
We never heard theinstrumental accompaniments better given—the 
chorus was nuinerous and effective--the principal singers, were 
Miss Shaw and Mrs. Thomas, Messrs. Perring aud Delayanti (the 
regularly engaged principals at the “ People’s Concerts”), to which” 
were added, on this occasion, that popular favourite, Miss Rebecca 
Isaacs, and Mlle. Carolina Beer. When we add that Mr. William 
Barlow presided at the organ, and that Mr. D. W. Banks conu- 
ducted in his usual energetic style ; it may be readily believed that 
the performance was very good—and the crowded attendance will 
not be wondered at. We were most provokingly late (thanks to 
the ladies and Christmas parties !), by which we lost the beautiful 
introduction: that delicious chorus, “The harvest now is over, the 
summer days are gone,” and the duet, “ Zion spreadeth her hands 
for aid.” We were still more disappointed at missing Mr. Perring’s 
recitative and air, as “Obadiah,” “ Ye People,” and “If with all 
your hearts,” which, we believe, he sang very nicely, and with true 
devotional feeling. The double quartett, “For he shall give his 
angels,” was just concluded as we entered the hall; and the first 
thing we heard was the episode or scene with the Widow and 
Elijah, by Miss Isaacs and Delavanti; it was the first time we had 
heard Miss Isaacs in sacred music, and she succeeds in that, as in 
everything else she attempts. There was the same careful atten- 
tion to dress and appearance, comely and appropriate to the sacred 
Oratorio, as we have seen her display in the widely different style 
suited to such characters on the stage as the Wili bride or the Bohe- 
mian girl. Her singing too was marked by the same care and fitucss— 
and she did all she had tc do admirably ; and, in the difficult air, 
“ Hear ye, Israel,” she fairly astonished us. ‘The last singer we had 
heard in this.“ aria d’abilita,” was Jenny Lind ; and we were afraid it 
was beyond Miss Isaacs’s powers, as it is too high for her register. 
Where there is a will, a pains-taking, and a steadiness of purpose, 
much may be secomprshed that, to ordinary perceptions, ap- 
pears impossible, Miss Isaacs’s triumphed over all the difficulties, and 
gave such a spirited delivery to the fourth passage, commencing, 
“T am He that comforteth,’ that she electrified the whole 
audience, and received a most unanimous encore. Mr. Delavanti 
was evidently rendering the part of Elijah under difficulties; 
he does not possess the power or depth of voice, the elevation or 
commanding dignity of style, to give force to this arduous and try- 
ing part. We were pleased, however, with the sensible delivery 
he gave to the numerous recitatives; the immensely difficult air, 
“Ts not his word like a fire?” he very judiciously omitted. Still 
the part was too much for him, as he showed symptoms of hoarse- 
ness in the latter part of the oratorio. Malle, Carolina Beer has 
a rich and powerful contralto voice. She sang for the first time in 
English on this evening. She had but two songs, “ Woe unto 
them who forsake Him!” and the beautiful and ever popular, “O, 
Rest in the Lord.” She was encored in both; and richly did she 
deserve the compliment, for we never heard from any one more 
true or fervent expression in the exquisite morceaux of Mendels- 
sohn. The like favour was accorded as usual to that tit bit—the 
unaccompanied trio— Lift thine eyes ;" although we have heard 
it go better; Miss Isaacs was rather too powerful for Miss Shaw and 
Mr. Thomas. Mr. Perring wanted power to make the fine tenor 
song, “Then shall the Righteous Shine,” effective in the hall, 
above the full orchestra. Miss Shaw was not quite equal to lead 
the quartett, “Holy, holy is God the Lord!” ‘The chorusses that 
we heard went very well, especially “ Blessed are the Men,” “ Baal, we 
cry to thee,” with the subsequent responses of the Baalites and 
the Prophet Elijah, “Be not Afraid,” and all the chorusses, 
except a slight hitch in the beginning part of “ Thanks be to God,” 
and the very difficult paSsage in “ Echold! the Lord God passed 
by!” Mr. Seymour, by the way, deserves especial praise for the 
beautifully delicate manner of his giving the obligato bit for the 
first violin, at the words, “ And after the fire there came a still 
small voice.” Lidel, too, was first rate in the violoncello obligato to 
the air, “ It is enough, O Lord.” 


Altogether, the oratorio was a very great treat on the evening of 
Christmas day, for the holiday folk, and must have sent hundreds 
delighted to their homes. 
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The new pantomine, The Babes in the Wood, is having a suc- 
cessful run at the Theatre Royal. We “assisted ” at its representa- 
tion on Monday last, when there was a bumper house. 

We are sorry to find Mr. C. A. Seymour has left the post of 
leader of the orchestra of the ‘'heatre Royal. The Guardian says, 
in a paragraph on the subject, that he has been “ unworthily sup- 
gpl Whom by? Mr. Loder or Mr. Strickle, the ripieno to 

r. Seymour? as the first now conducts, the latter leads. For- 
merly, Mr. Seymour did both. We understand the manager 
says, that Mr. Scymour had not time to attend to his own teach- 
ing engagements and his duties at the Theatre Royal as well. 
The Guardian says, ‘ not the slightest blame attaches to Mr. Sey- 
mour.” We can well believe it, and are very sorry that he should 
have left the Theatre, 








Original Correspondence. 
Newsparer Musicau Criticisms. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I think it cannot be denied, that numerous as are the 
Professors of Music spread over this country in all our large and 
small towns, that a great appreciation of music and musicians is 
sadly deficient, and I think this is chiefly to be set down to the 
fact, that the newspaper press, the great organ of public instruction 
and information in the provinces, never employs musicians to write 
their musical critiques, Yet editors laugh at musicians becoming 
politicians, they ridicule artists pretending to understand political 
economy, while they themselves, without knowing a crochet from 
a bull’s foot, take upon their own shoulders the responsibility of 
judging upon all musical matters—forgetting that to properly 
understand the science of music a life must be spent. There is 
but one cure for this, and that is, the spreading abroad over the 
face of the country really good musical papers, so that the public 
may be enlightened with respect to this important art. Your 
paper, Sir, I have endeavoured to push in this town, and I hope 
that some good has been done by the various clever articles it 
contains, Still we are not quite as bright in musical affairs as 
we ought to be. A short time back one paper stated “they had 
viewed the instrument (a piano), and that one of its great peculi- 
arities was, that, while the treble had eight notes higher than 
most other pianos, the bass only ascended to its usual height.” 

Another paper declared the singers were all at sixes and sevens, 
entirely out, and seemed to be running after each other—(they 
were singing a fugue of Mozart’s.} 

A third paper, in speaking of Signor Mario and Lablache, said, 
“ Signor Lablache has a most m-gnificent organ, but we thiuk his 
register is ncither as sweet or high as Signor Mario's.” 

Again, in speaking of Madlle. Angri, a paper said, “ She has 
a most magnificent bass voice.” 

One Editor, after hearing Grisi, declares her tones are not as 
full as the great Pisaroni’s ‘a contralto). 

And a very sapient editor asserts M. Jullien never writes his 
own music. 

But to cover all this, a notice has just appeared in a paper here, 
lauding a Mr. Yates (I believe a clever singer). It states that 
most of our counter tenor singers, even those of highest reputation, 
sing chiefly in falsetto, that Mr. Yates not only reaches the high 
notes without piping off into a falsetto, but produces a fine, pure, and 
equable ;tone. Did not this editor know that a counter tenor 
voice isa fulsetto, and nota distinct voice? it is the voice of youth 
retained in manhood. The falsetto possessed by tenors and basses 
is the boy’s voice retained with the man’s, but the counter tenor 
has only the boy’s voice, a counter tenor is all falsetto. 

Do, Mr. Editor, push your paper about as a warner against the 
musical ignorance now so rampant in our Jarge and small towns. 


Believe me, yours truly, 


ALFRED SEMI-BREVE. 





Grecortan CHANTS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear S1r,—Last weck I was obliged to discontinue my reply to 
the observations of “ One of the Clergy” on my two former letters 
rather abruptly. Do me the kindness to find room, if you can, for 
the remainder of it in your next number. 

In my second letter expression was given to the generally ad- 
mitted fact “that uncultivated voices and ears exist toa greater 
extent among the clergy than among any other class of men.” But 
this opinion “ One of the Clergy” declares to be preposterous and 
absurd, and yet advances no proof in support of his denial. The 
statistics on which the prevailing opinion is founded are before the 
public, who can judge for themselves. In the first place there are 
in the amateur choral societies alone, at Exeter Hall, St. Martin's 
Hall, and in various parts of London, some thousands of voices 
constantly engaged on the most elaborate musical compositions. 
These are exclusive of the immense mass of amateurs who cnjoy 
the exercise of their musical talents in private, and also of the 
members of the musical profession ; who, altogether, would make 
up a number amounting to something tremendous. Now against 
this how few are there in London which can be cited as places 
where can be heard the service intoned even on one note by a 
clergyman in a clear voice, and with a distinct utterance? Many 
might be named where they are said so confusedly that the lan- 
guage would pass as easily for Latin as English. ‘There are many 
circumstances which will account for this unsatisfactory state of 
things. For instance, in many of the densely populated parishes 
and districts, the over-worked (and often under-paid) clergy can 
scarcely secure time to obtain the rest which nature requires, much 
less the leisure to cultivate their voices; while in other cases the 
clergy do not approve of musical services, and candidly confess 
they never studied a note of music in their lives. These causes 
contribute materially to bring about the actual state of things 
referred to. But I was not dealing with causes, but with a fact, 
and why “One of the Clergy” should deny that fact so positively, 
I am at a loss to imagine. 

Next, “ One of the Clergy” says, “the Clergy of the Church of 
England, with few, very few exceptions, are not advocates of Pope 
Gregory’s music ; and that where they are, that music is conduced 
by the Organist.” Now the fact is, the revival ef the Gregorian 
Chants and the suppression of the Anglicans, was first advocated, 
and for a long time urged solely by the magazines in the interest 
of the Ultra High Church Clergy. “The Organists” bad nothing 
whatever to do with the movement. On the contrary, at those 
churches where the use of those chants was and is most strongly 
advocated and persevered in, their original introduction was en- 
tirely owing to the influence of the Clergy, and their perpetuation 
is secured by the same power in direct opposition to the feeling 
and conscientious opinion of the organists, who moreover in most 
cases have good reason to know that any attempt ¢t resistance on 
their part would be as much as their “ places” are worth,—which 
is not much, by the way. So much for Organists being the 
“conducers” of the movement. I am quite ready to admit, bow- 
ever, that as a follower, “an unwary Organist” has, as I before 
said in a former Ictter, here and there been “caught.” And 
nicely they are rewarded for their pains. The onus of the whole 
movement is now being tried to be laid on their shoulders. It has 
long been foreseen this would be the case, and within a fortnight 
of that being stated upon paper, it was verified by the letter of 
“ One of the Clergy.” 

“One of the Clergy” next puts‘the question, “are the laity to 
be first in objecting to what is contrary to their taste, as your cor- 
respondent does?” In reply I beg to say I have made no objection 
on any such grounds. He must have read my letter very care- 
lessly. I viewed the question solely as one of fact, historical truth, 
and chronological fidelity ;—very different grounds. He further 
inquires, “are the Clergy to have the last or no voice at all” in 
the direction of the music? I three times referred to the subject 
in my two letters; and had “Qne of the Clergy” perused my 
letters with proper attention, he would have known that I ex- 
pressly mentioned that arrangement as a most judicious one, pro- 
vided the clergy possess the necessary knowledge of the subject. 
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To this simple and most fair condition “One of the Clergy’ 
would seem to object. 

“ One of the Clergy” then strongly recommends me to read a 
pamphlet by Mr. Spark. I have followed his suggestion, obtained 
the pamphlet, and perused it. He particularly draws my attention 
to that part where Mr Spark, “ with the spirit of knowledge and 
of charity (!) speaks of church music, such as can be participated 
in by both priest and congregation, and pe wage of the florid 
character of much of the present day.” “One of the Clergy” 
must know perfectly well, that I have never advocated the use of 
any other kind of chant-music in the church than the most “simple 
and pure ;” that I have not suggested the use of such as the priest 
could not sing, or that is of a florid character. What I did object 
to was the attempt to degrade church music to medieval rudeness 
by a few of the clergy, and that under false pretences. The dif- 
ference, although so great, “ One of the Clergy” affects not to see. 
Let me therefore remind him that a return to “ plain simplicity” 
in chant-music has nothing whatever to do with a return to 
Gregorian chants ; neither dces the defence of the Anglican chants 
imply a desire to petpetuate the use of florid or trifling music in 
the church. Such inferences are “ preposterous and absurd.” 

This brings me to the most important part of the letter of “ One 
of the Clergy ;” in fact, to the point on which the weight of the 
whole question rests. I will therefore offer no apolugy for entering 
into it somewhat fully. ‘One of the Clergy” complains of the 
removal of the plain song from the tenor to the treble part, and 
“thus depriving the people of their birthright and portion in the 
sacred song.” Now let us see whether this is the fact. 

In times long since past, the Gregorian chants were, as is well 
known, transposed into the tenor part of the gamut, to suit priests’ 
voices. When harmony came to be added, the chants were still 
retained in the same place, and the harmony constructed above 
and below them. When at length, however, the influence which 
had kept them there came to be curtailed, reason and common 
sense were allowed to have some voice in church musical matters. 
First, it must have been cbserved then, as now, that when a piece 
of iour part harmony was sung with an equal number of voices to 
each part, the car invariably seize! upon the most acute part. An 
equal number only of trebles to tenors was sufficient to render the 
treble part predominant; such predominance arising from the 
simple circumstance of its superior acuteness. Next, as of the 
human race at least one-half were females, it followed that the 
voices of half the adults in an ordinary congregation would be 
trebles. And the two or three hundred school children, answering 
to the charity children of modern times, would likewise be ¢rebles. 
Then, of the remaining voices,—those of the adult male,—some 
only would be tenors ; at least half being basses, In a word, there 
would be in a promiscuous congregation, in round figures, about 
five times as many trebles as tenors. It therefore followed that if 
“the people” were really to take part ia the chanting, the melody 
ought to be pitched where it would be in unison with the great 
bulk of the “ people's” voice; where it would, from a natural phe- 
nomenon, stand out most prominently ; and where it could the 
most easily be heard, recognised, and followed by the remainder of 
“the people.” Both reason and common sense pointed to the 
treble as the only part where it could be placed consistently with 
the attainment of these ends. Now, as the Gregorian chants, even 
in their harmonized form, did not present this arrangement, new 
chants wre composed, which not only supplied all existing defi- 
ciencies, but were at the same time so simple that all could sing 
them, and besides this were pure, perfect, historically correct, and 
strictly devotional in style. ‘The older chants, having performed 
long and honourable service in the church, were now allowed to 
take their place in history, where they would ever haye remained 
pfedéious from their antiquity and associations. 

“But “what are we now told and expected to believe? That in 
plating the melody where it best suited the great majority of voices, 
afid’ vould ‘be thé'most easily folluwed by the remainder, it had 
been taken’ way’ from “the people ;" and that by carrying it 
Back ‘to where it would te’both obscured and overpowered, (and 
where it’ would 'suit'no' better’ voices than the priests,) it would 
bé giving it back dgatn to “the” pedple.” On hinting at this pal- 
pable uid disreputable hoak, Tttade'use of the mildest term I 
could ‘think’ ofa ruse,-but' With even thi¢ “ One of the Clergy” 





feels dissatisfied; though a more appropriate must have been a 
stronger one. 

In insinuating that the early church composers of the English 
school deprived the people of the opportunity of taking part in the 
chanting, “One of the Clergy” has not only underrated their 
musical knowledge, and perhaps overestimated his own, but has 
committed himself to an opinion against which even his knowledge 
of the numeration table ought to have secured him. Five to one 
is not a minority. 

On referring to Mr, Spark’s pamphlet, I. found as I had _antici- 
pated, that the singular opinion concerning “ the people’s depriva- 
tion,” quoted by “ One of the Clergy” as positively emanating from 
Mr. Spark, is attributed to that gentleman unfairly, who himself 
only gives it as a quotation. It has long been a favourite fallacy 
with the party. ‘This again is another instance of the manner in 
which unwary Organists are saddled with the responsibilities 
attendant on the errors of others. I must again hurriedly conclude, 
and remain, 

Yours obediently, 


Dee. 1851. An Op CoRRESPONDENT 


Brintey Ricwarps, AND THE RECOLLECTIONS OF WALES. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Srr,—Since your position obliges you to the responsible task of 
holding an even balance between conflicting opinions, you will no 
doubt allow me space for a few words more @ propos of this vexed 
question. 

“ A Lover of Fair Play” is, doubtless, quite aware that neither 
by the Musical World, nor by any other respectable paper, is any 
communication considered admissible unless authenticated by the 
writer's name and address. Tne remarks of your correspondent, 
then, on ‘“ Anonymous Communications and Literary Thuggism,” 
(had he understood things he would have written Thuggee, not 
Thuggism), are to be taken merely as an argumentum ad ignoran- 
tiam—that is, a device to entrap the uninformed. 

And by the way, Mr. Editor, it might have been as well to have 
informed your readers to this extent, last week, lest they should 
for a moment have imagined that your valuable paper could be 
made a vehicle for private slander. 

But in truth, Sir, there is no meddling with private character at 
all in this controversy. We are dealing only with facts patent to 
all men, and which Mr. Leoni Lee himself has placed before the 
tribunal of criticism, declaring that he and “ his firm are upon their 
trial” before a discerning public. Now, Sir, I believe Mr. Leoni 
Lee’s cause to be a bad one, but honestly, I do not think it so bad 
as to stand in need of the line of defence resorted to by a ‘ Lover 
of Fair Play.” 

I am obliged to pass over the greater part of your correspondent’s 
letter, because, among other “ morbid” affections, I have a posi- 
tive antipathy to personalities and calling names. Being, as I said, 
but a “plain thinker,” I see in such practices, nothing but the re- 
sort of a vulgar mind baffled in argument. 

The “ Lover of Fair Play” evidently gives up the argument as 
a bad job, and contents himself with joking about Welch rabbits, 
and vouching for the honesty with which Messrs. Lee and Cox- 
head earn their bread and cheese. He is no doubt sensible that 
reasoning is not in his line. It is a cut above him. 

The only part of his letter which claims attention is that which 
refers to Mr. Brinley Richards’s offer to re-arrange the melodies for 
Messrs. Lee and Coxhead. Your correspondent, Sir, emphaticall 
denies that the former gentleman could have met with insult 
from ‘the latter firm. y does not that firm authorise their 
advocate to state exactly what took place on the occasion of Mr. 
Brinley Richards’s application ? The public might then judge for 
themselves. ‘The offer is not denied. Indeed, Mr. Editor, ma 
not the remarks about treating the public continuously to hashe 
Welsh airs, (“I thank thee, ste for teaching me that word,”) be 
taken as a full admission that Mr. B. R. had offered the “ airs” to 
Messrs, L. and C., aud that that firm had declined to “ dish” them 


up again. ‘a 
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I do take it is as an admitted point, Mr. Editor, that the offer 
to re-arrange the melodies was made to Messrs, Lee and Coxhead. 
It is also unmistakeably conceded that Mr. Brinley Richards has 
not invaded Messrs. Lee and Coxhead’s copyright. Thus is con- 
ceded to us, Mr. Editor, the whole point at issue, and the contro- 
versy, so far as its subject matter is concerned, terminates. I will 
not pause to ask whether, under the circumstances thus in evi- 
dence, Messrs, Lee and Coxhead were justified in advertising the 
old work as ‘new music.” I pass on, because I have a graver 
question to ask, viz.: 

Can Mr, Leoni, w:th his hand upon his heart, and as in the pre- 
sence of that public upon whose judgement he hes cast himself, 
declare that, under the circumstances now proved, he holds him- 
self justified in having circulated that printed letter which gave 
occasion to the controversy ?—a letter tending to injure a house 
against which it is now manifest he had no justy:ause of complaint 
—a letter which, I am instructed, would sustain an action at law, 
and which seems to have been put forward on the craven presump- 
tion that it would be allowed to pass without answer. 

No, no, sir; there is but one way left open to Mr Leoni Lee, by 
which he can extricate himself from the false position in which he 
finds himself, and set himself right with the public ;. and that is by 
a frank and manly avowal that the issuing of that circular was the 
effect of proper information and due reflection : in a word, that it 
was an indiscretion, that, as I asserted in my former letter, “ he was 
not well advised by those who advised him” to put that circular 
forward. 

There can no longer be any pretext for denying, Mr. Editor, that 
a wrong has been done. Public morality is not to be blinked by 
letters in the “virtuous indignation” vein; still less is it to be 
frittered away, and the eyes of the public blinded, by miserable 
platitudes, not even rising to the dignity of fifth-rate jokes. ‘This 
18 exactly what is not fair play. 

You already have my name and address, Mr. Editor, and there- 
fore I am no further anonymous than is also your correspondent, 
the self-styled champion of plain dealing. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, as before, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


P.S.—You will perhaps allow me to append the correction of 
two or three oversights in the setting up of my former letter. In 
the third paragraph, “the whole quotation” should read ‘“ the 

hole question.” In the fourth paragraph, for “the assurance 
that,” read “to assume that.” And in the sixth paragraph, in- 
ttead of “for truth,” the copy had “in truth.” 








Dramatic. 


Drury Lane.—A very numerous and a very quiet audi- 
ence assembled here yesterday se’nnight to greet Mr. Bunn 
on the commencement of his new undertaking. The theatre 
has been entirely re-decorated, and has a very light, elegant, 
and tasteful appearance. The ground colour is white, on 
which is wrought a profusion of gold ornaments, intermingled 
with a bright blue, sufficient to give relief and warmth to the 
oo effect. The audience was at once numerous and joy- 

ul. The pit was crowded, the boxes were brilliant, and the 
galleries were packed with people. At seven o'clock thé green 
curtain rose, and the National Anthem having been sung by 
the whole corps dramatique, Mr. Bunn presented himself at 
the foot-lights, and was received with cordial demonstrations 
of applause. He said— 


“Lapizs and GentLEMEN: To use the language of one of your 
greatest favourites, Grimaldi, on this very spot, and on: this very 
anniversary, ‘ Here we are again!’ and if you could but be aware 
of the obstacles which have been thrown in our way, you would 
very much wonder how we got here (laughter). But ten days have 
passed since the parish in which this theatre stands did not contain 





another such filthy dust-hole as this house in which we are 
assembled. I trust to your courtesy to say what it looks like now 
(loud cheers). The pleasing change which you contemplate has 
been effected by hands, but I am sure you will concur with me in 
thinking that hands could not have done it had there not been 
hearts in them. Some years ago I had the honour in this theatre 
of explaining the reason why I restricted the performances to ballet 
and opera. It arose from this, that those who wanted stich enter- 
tainments were sure of procuring them at another theatre over the 
way. This argument no longer exists, 2nd I therefore have the 
honour to announce that it is my intention to give you every de- 
scription of entertainment that research and industry can devise 
(cheers). So many misreprecentations have been circulated as to 
my original, actual, and future intentions, that I have felt it to be 
due to the public and myself to state what my intentions really are. 
I cannot better illustrate the condition upon which my success 
depends, than by an anecdote which I have related on a former 
occasion, and in presence of another audience. Formerly there 
used to sit in the orchestra of this theatre a foreigner, who played 
the bassoon. In his youth he was an admirable performer, his notes 
being exceedingly mellifluous, yet audible through the whole house; 
but when time took those liberties with him which he takes with 
all, his notes could with difficulty be heard beyond the first row in 
the pit. The gruff old gentlemen, who for years were accustomed 
to take up their position in that part of the house, at last grew 
impatient, and roared ‘ blow louder;’ the little boys in the more 
remote regions, took up the cry, and shouted ‘blow louder,’ till 
at last the poor musician turned round in anger, and, facing his 
audience, exclaimed, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, it is all very well for 
these people to shout ‘ blow louder,’ but vere is the vind to come 
from’ (laughter)? And now, ladies and gentlemen, to point the 
moral and apply it to myself, I say, do me the honour to find the 
wind, and J will do the rest (loud cheers). I will do what I can to 
deserve your patronage, and, should it be granted to me, there is 
not a heart amongst you that will be more sincerely grateful than 
mine.” 


Mr. Bunn has therefore, in the present staté of popular 
feeling, prudently declined hazarding a large outlay on the 
“legitimate” part of his undertaking. Of the operatic and 
ballet department, where the hazards of the game will warrant 
a larger stake, we shall have enough to say by and bye. 
Meanwhile, we pass over the tragedy of Fazio, which opened 
the performances, and come at once to the festival novelty of 
the evening—the pantomime. 

The author, for once abandoning supernatural agency in 
the conduct of his story, has gone to the series of prints, en- 
titled «« Industry and Idleness,” from the pencil of the inimi- 
table Hogarth. The preliminary scene alone is allegorical— 
this is the abode of Idleness and Ignorance, a couple of anti- 
quated beldames, who are discovered rejoicing at the extent of 
their dominion in the world, when they are interrupted by 
Industry and Knowledge (the Misses Coveney), who dispute 
their right to the government of the rising generation ; but 
after a change, in which they exhibit the beneficial effects of 
their own more enlightened policy, the story begins, and we 
are introduced to Toby Cricket (Mr. H. W, Payne), and David 
Drone (Mr. H. Payne), the two apprentices, plodding through 
the city to the house of their employer. This seene, which is 
“ the city side of Blackfriars Bridge, in 1751,” is one of the 
most interesting in the pantomime. It shifts, by a dioramic 
movement, to the sign of “ The Golden Tea Kettle,” where the 
two ’prentices meet their future master. In the scene of *‘ the 
double-bedded room ” Mr. Payne excites the risible muscles of 
the audience by the process of making his “ Night Gear,” 
and getting into bed, where he and his companion 
are visited in a dream by “Visions of the future,” 
depicted in transparencies of some of Hogarth’s prints. The 
scene of “ The Shop,” which follows, has been constructed 
to display the singular powers of pantomimic humour 
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possessed by Mr. Payne, who goes through the whole 
process of opening and sweeping the shop, serving numerous 
customers, and finally, dancing a Pas de deux with the 
fair Jemima, his master’s daughter, all which the unrivalled 
pantomimist executes with the vivacity and humour peculiar 
to him. The scene, however, is too long. Meantime, the 
idle ’prentice, having joined a gang of thieves, returns to 
plunder his master’s shop, and carrying off Jemima, deposits 
her in the cellarage, where, his old companion following him, 
a combat de deux takes place, each champion being armed with 
a bladder suspended by a string from a stick. Having, with 
these warlike weapons, whacked each other to a stand-still, the 
supernatural agencies interpose, and the transformations take 
place in the ‘“‘ Fairy Beehive.” Of the jokes and hits that fol- 
lowed some told excellently and some failed. The despatch from 
Paris, where there were “plenty of balls” on the 2nd of 
December, and “ plenty of bullets” on the 3rd, was relished 
so well that the subject might have been handled again very 
safely. The best and most original hit, however, was the 
burlesque violin solo, by the Clown, which created prodigious 
merriment, and obtained a well deserved encore. The Bloomer 
joke failed by missing a fair opportunity for some juvenile 
dancing, a sure card in a pantomime. Among the best of 
the scenery is “ The Street at the West End, by Moonlight,” 
—‘The great Fiz-Whistle Railway,” and lastly,—« The 
Triumph of Industry,” which is the most beautiful and 
correct representation of the opening of the Exhibition 
that we have yet seen. The pantomime would be much 
improved by curtailment. The introduction, which is the 
best part, is too long, and the Harlequinade contains some 
dead weight which should be carefully expunged. With 
these provisos the pantomime will doubtless have arun. The 
performers were excellent, especially Mr. H. Marshall (e 
Clown), and Miss Pulser (the Columbine), who is very pretty, 
and dances with sylph-like grace and vivacity. 


Princess’s THEATRE.—On Boxing night, the evening’s 
entertainments commenced with the Merchant of Venice, 
which, to the credit of the gods be it said, vas listened to 
most religiously from beginning to end. There was a slight 
attempt at uproar at the rising of the curtain, owing to the 
salutations exchanged between the pit and gallery, but this 
was soon quieted ; and, barring a few oranges aimed at the 
gentleman in red plush, who philosophically disregarded these 
infringements of good taste, and went through his work of 
cleansing and watering the stage with the most stoical indif- 
ference, we may safely affirm that we never saw such an 
orderly assemblage of Boxers. It is no compliment to Mr. 
Charles Kean to say that he played the part of the Jew with 
his wonted tact and perfection. The other parts were well 
cast, and Miss Frankland, as Portia, was loudly applauded, as 
was Miss Mary Keeley, who looked most charmingly the little 
renegade Jessica, and sang her song so well to the taste of 
the audience as to elicit a universal call for repetition. The 
vagaries of Launcelot Gobbo found a worthy representative 
in our old friend Harley, and as we said before, the curtain 
went down on an audience in every way well disposed to be 
pleased with the forthcoming pantomime of Billy Taylor, or 
The Fl, ing Dutchman and the King of Raritongo. ‘he first 
scene represents the submarine caverns of the Nereids, consi- 
derably below “ Nathaniel,” as the programme has it. We 
have tried to guess the joke here suggested, but give it up in 
despair, and recommend it to the serious consideratiun of the 
author of “The Overland Route.” The brothers Sala and Mr. 
George Ellis are too ‘cute for us, The scene is cleverly 
painted, and the dialogue is uncommonly racy ; the authors 





begin at a slapping pace, and, as we observed to a friend seated 
near us, must be gifted with no uncommon talent to keep their 
wind for the finish. Our previsions were realized ; they flagged 
not unfrequently, and were only saved by an excellent scene 
towards the end of the pantomime, of which we shall speak 
hereafter. As we were saying, the scene opens with the 
caverns of the Nereids, where the fairy Nautila (Miss Des- 
borough), is planning the marriage of Billy Taylor. Britannia 
is indignant at not ong consulted, and decrees that he shall 
be impressed and carried off to sea. Britannia was imperso- 
nated by Miss Kate Terry, who delivered her speech with 
much archness and decision; this scene was also cleverly 
managed ; we sec a miniature of Britannia, enthroned on her 
wooden walls and attended by her trusty guard of miniature 
blue jackets, wh made the air ring with their tiny voices. We 
are next introduced to Billy Taylor's emporium, in Tooley 
street, where we find him preparing for his marriage with 
Paulina (Mr. Wynne), a Bloomer, of Portsmouth. Here the 
impressment takes place, and the scene changes to the quarter 
deck of the gallant Thunderbomb, where numerous jollifica- 
tions are being carried on until interrupted by the Phantom 
Crew of the Flying Dutchman. Billy Taylor jumps overboard, 
and as he can swim, lands in King Callimaco’s island, where 
he is about to marry the black daughter of His Majesty, but 
is interrupted by the arrival of Paulina, who forbids the banns 
and shoots her faithless lover. ‘Things are however soon 
made square by the usual transformations into Columbine, 
Harlequin, Clown, Pantaloon, and Sprite; represented by 
Miss Leclerq, Messrs. Cormack, Flexmore, Paulo and Lebarr ; 
the latter, however, having sprained his knee, an apology was 
made for his non-appearance. On the whole, the scenery 
of the introduction was cleverly managed, but one great 
mistake was, that the first was the best; it consisted of 
an immense grotto, containing a vast variety of shells of all 
sizes, which, by a judicious employment of reflecting the light, 
presented a very beautiful picture, and gave a charming assem- 
blage of chaste colours. 

The harlequinade embraced a variety of scenes in which the 
prevalent topics of the day were in many instances happily 
introduced. We had Bramah’s lock manufactory and Mr. 
Hobbs, the Model Farm, the Eternal Lodging-house, and 
the attendant. Policeman paying his court to the Cook down 
the Area. Cheapside in a Fog was a capital piece of painting, 
and does the artist much credit. The grand scene of the even- 
ing was, however, ‘“‘ London by Moonlight.” We are here 
introduced to the housetops, where a variety of amusing tricks 
are performed by the clown and pantaloon; and amongst 
others,.a serenade accompanied by an immense caterwauling, 
proceeding from myriads of tabbies perched on the surrounding 
chimney-pots. Exasperated at last by these incessant inter= 
ruptions, the clown and pantaloon seize a revolver, and climb - 
ing on the top of a sort of swivel chimney-pots, they take 
a circular shot at the chorus, who come tumbling down by hun- 
dreds. This scene was quite new, and was welcomed with 
shouts o f laughter and applause ; it was unanimously pro- 
nounced to be excellent, and is of itself sufficient to ensure the 
success of the pantomime, which’ was soon brought to a close 
by the usual display of red and blue lights which illuminate 
the Home of Britannia, in the floral realms of light. If we 
are somewhat dubious about the meaning of the last phrase, 
we are willing to own that the words are pretty, and like 
everybody else we are satisfied with the meaning of the authors, 
which was no doubt to please. In this they have succeeded ; 
on the whole the pantomine was excellent, and will no doubt 
be largely patronised by our young friends now home for the 
holidays. The scenery was painted under the direction of Mr, 
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Grieve by Messrs. Gordon and Lloyds. We had forgotten to 
bear testimony to the very clever dancing of Miss Leclerq as 
Columbine, to the agility of Mr. Cormack as harlequin, and to 
the humour and wonderful flexibility of Mr. Flexmore as clown. 
The music, composed and arranged by Mr. Hughes, includes 
many popular airs, and adds in no slight degree to the effect 
of the pantomime, which we doubt not will prove a decided hit 


Haymarket.—Of all the Burlesques—and their name is 
Legion—that have emanated from the prolific pens of the 
authors of the Enchanted Isle, Camaralzaman and Badoura, 
The Sphinx, Ivanhoe, &c., none ever pleased us better than 
The Princess Radiant, or the Story of Mayflower, produced 
here on Boxing night. The fun is not so uproarious, nor the 
humour so broad, perhaps, as in the former pieces of the same 
authors ; but the style is so elegant, and the unravelling of an 
intricate plot so artistically effected, that the piece is a perfect 
gem, glistening with all the splendour of a most easy, flowing, 
polished verse, and bursts of delicate satire, which, according 
to Lady Montague’s maxim,— 


“Wound with a toueh that’s hardly felt or seen.” 


The plot, which we narrated in extenso, in a former num 
ber of the Musica Wor Lp, is explained in the first instance 
by the spirit of Count Hamilton, tle author of the original 
fairy tale from which the Burlesque is taken. The Count delivers 
his explanation in a sort of ‘‘ This is the house that Jack 
built” style, which pleased the audience vastly by its novelty, 
and by the neatness. with which it was written. We must in 
justice to Mr. Caulfield, savy that he played the part of the 
Count extremely well, and that the words ‘ flowed trippingly” 
from his tongue. 

The hero of the piece, the Prince Pooh-Pooh, was most 
charmingly and dashingly played by Mrs. Fitzwilliam. Her 
costume was the most “graceful and becoming costume it is 
possible to imagine, and her acting was just of the description 
that any one would imagine directly he was informed that it 
was in Mrs. Fitzwilliam’s very best style. The free, easy, 
dashing manners of the young prince were given with an 
abandon and naiveté that positively won all hearts, and the 
different parodies, particularly a song, with a whistling ac- 
companiment, and a duett with Miss Collins, rendered in a 
manner that elicited the most rapturous marks of applause. 
Buckstone played the witch, Dentata, and seemed to have 
bottled up all his comicality for some time to do so. He was 
irresistibly droll, but when he appeared, in the second act, as 
a Bloomer, with satin jacket and trousers to match, wearing on 
his head the large-brimmed hat incident to the new Transat- 
lantic costume, and carrying in his hand a neat parasol, we were 
afraid that more than half the spectators present would then 
and there go off in convulsions. Buckstone as a Bloomer is 
an event to be remembered in the annals of the Haymarket. 
The quiet, inoffensive, ill-used Mayflower found a most fitting 
representative in Miss Collins. This young lady bids fair to 
attain a prominent position in the public estimation. She 
plays with a great deal of judgment and feeling, and possesses 
a very sweet and pleasing voice, which she knows how to em- 
ploy with great effect. Mrs. Buckingham was a very handsome 
Princess Radiant ; Mr. J. Bland, of course, a very royal Sire ; 
Mr. H. Bedford an exceedingly grave-looking Chancellor, one 
of the genuine Lord Burleigh pattern, whom we would back to 
“shake his head” in a manner that would have thrown our 
old friend Puff into extacies of delight ; and last—and least, 
in stature only—Mr, Clarke was very funny as a Lord in 
Waiting. 

The dresses, in the Louis XIV. style, and the scenery, were 





excellent, and the whole piece put upon the stage in a manner 
that reflects the greatest credit on the management for its 
liberality, and on the stage-manager, Mr. Leigh Murray, for 
his tact and good taste. 

At the fall of the curtain, the authors appeared on the 
stage, in obedience to a unanimous call from the audience, 


ApeELrui.—We have seen worse, ard we have seen better, 
burlesques than the present one at this theatre. Although 
nobody looks for interest in the plot or incidents of such pieces, 
yet surely something more might have been done with the 
pretty nursery tale of Little Red Riding Hood. However, 
the dialogue is as terse, the scenery as beautiful, and the ap- 
pointments as complete, as they always are here. Then there 
is Mr. Paul Bedford, with his whimsical humour, and Mr. 
Honey, with his boisterous fun, and Miss Fitzwilliam, with 
her bright eyes and fine shoulders ; and finally, there is Miss 
Woolgar, who plays a youthful gallant, and with her hand- 
some and intelligent face and naive and buoyant vivacity, fills 
the stage and sparkles like an embodied grace of the season. 
She has contrived, moreover, without departing from the some- 
what grotesque costume of a cavalier of' the time of “ Harry 
Percy,” to give an elegance and tone to both her dresses, that 
none but a thorough tactician at the toilet could have achieved. 
But notwithstanding these and other aids to prosperity, the 
piece has failed of that brilliant and decided success which 
commonly attends the holiday novelties at this theatre. 


Otympic.— Of all the smaller theatres in the metropolis, 
there is not one more deserving of public patronage than this 
charming litt!e bonbonniére, the troupe of which, comprising, 
as it does, the Farrens, father and son, Compton, Shalders, 
Hoskins, Mesdames Louisa Howard, Lingham, Ellen Turner, 
etc., may, for real sterling talent, be ‘ees as one of the 
most effective of the present day. The performances, on 
Boxing night, consisted of the Road to Ruin ; in which Mr. 
Hoskins played Goldfinch, in a manner deserving of especial 
commendation—and the new Pantomine, entitled Red Rufus, 
or Harlequin Fact, Fi iction, and Fancy. The opening 
shews the base and kingly attempts of the Red Rufus, to 
gain the affections of the fair object of Sir Walter Tyrrel’s 
affections. For this, however, to use the language of panto- 
mine, his Majesty gets “sarved out,” Sir Walter Tyrrel 
shooting him in the eye with an arrow, which is a sell for the 
King. At this eventful and rather disagreeable moment for 
the Monarch, the good Fairy, Fancy, (Miss Isabel Adams) 
makes her appearance, and wishing, no doubt, to do something 
for the tyrant, but not possessing sufficient skill as an oculist 
to extract the arrow, contents herself with changing the re- 
cipient of it into clown, and, to make the affair complete, 
transforming Sir Walter Tyrrel into harlequin, his “ ladye 
love” into columbine, and her ponderous papa into Pantaloon. 
The scenery in the opening, and in the pantomine itself, is 
exceedingly well painted, and very effective, and the different 
changes cleverly managed ; even on the first night there was 
not a single hitch in the working. The last scene in par- 
ticular is most brilliant. Mr. Edwin Edwards, the clown, 
is new to a London audience, but we venture to predict that 
he will become a standard favourite. We knew of no one to 
whom he is inferior in agility and fun ; he need fear no rival, 
not even Flexmore ; indeed the latter must take care, or Mr. 
Edwards will soon surpass him. Besides his own perfor- 
mances, Mr. Edwards introduces those of his two learned 
dogs, who are certainly the most comical dogs we ever beheld. 
Besides the ordinary tricks of canine gentlemen of superior 
attainments, they indulge in several new feats, that are ab- 
solutely surprising, such, for example, as throwing somersaults, 
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and walking upon barrels, while the latter are being rolled 
about the stage. We should recommend every anxious parent, 
who wishes his offspring to enjoy a great treat, to take them 
to the Olympic. The other characters in the pantomime are 
well sustained, and the incidental dances well arranged, and 
as well executed, by a very full and pretty corps de ballet, 
headed by Miss Wyndham, whose beautiful figure and grace- 
ful movements make the little part of Snowdrop one of the 
principal in the piece. A course of assiduous study in the 
salle de danse would soon enable Miss Wyndham to take 
that high position in her profession, for which her natural 
advantages so eminently qualify her. The management have 
evidently spared no expense in the production of Red Rufus, 
and the result is one of the best pantomines in London, and, 
no doubt, will be the insanity of the treasurer, produced by 
his futile endeavours to find room, in the coffers of the theatre, 
for all the money taken at the doors for an unlimited period 
to come. 


Sapier’s WeLis.—The new pantomime, which is entitled 
The Yellow Dwarf, is of unusual splendour and costliness, and 
will certainly receive its full share of popularity among the 
Christmas festivities. The introductory part has very little 
story ; but the allegorical scenes of the opening are excellent. 
The curtain rises on Old Style’s Palace, in which a number of 
characters in the costume of by-gone ages dance “ Sir Roger 
de Coverley.” New Style makes her appearance, and gives us a 
taste of her craft by first changing the scene to her own palace, 
and then introducing a dance of juvenile Bloomers, which was 
encored. Juvenile dancing is one of those graceful and appro- 
priate socialities of the season, of which Mr. Greenwood always 
avails himself with equal adroitness and success. Now appears 
the Yellow Dwarf, who rescues a young lady from the Powers 


of Evil, on condition that she will become his wife, which she 
agrees to do, but is no sooner set free than she betroths herself 
to the King of the Gold Mines, who, hearing of his grisly 
rival, resolves to seek and demolish him in his own castle ; but 
this consummation of his vengeance is prevented by fairy inter- 
vention: the king is transformed into harlequin, and his lady- 


love into columbine. The introduction contains some good 
practical jokes. The best is that of the putrid chicken that 
comes out of the egg-shell, to the great offence of the noses of 
the company ; and the joke of the boy who, to obtain admis- 
sion to the castle, creeps down the throat of the ogress at the 
gate. The harlequinade, although it hangs fire a little now 
and then, goes off with spirit. The hits are, some of them, 
excellent: among these is the English and French “ Life As- 
surance,” the former represented by a portly, jovial-looking 
mechanic, full of good feeding and spirits; the latter by a 
cannon with the linstock at the touch-hole. The mainstay of 
the pantomime is in the feats of agility. Those of Mr. Thorn 
may, we should think, challenge rivalry in any part of the 
world. Then there the two boys, Stilt and Rochez, whose 
feats certainly equal, if they do not excel, everything of the 
kind that has been seen in the equestrian circles. Finally, we 
have Mr. Rochez’s dogs, which may astonish the firmest believer 
in canine sagacity. The scenery is very beautiful. The 
house has been crowded to excess every night. 


Surrey.—We had to corigratulate Mr. Shepherd last 
week on the result of his operatic season, and we have now 
to greet him on the auspicious commencement of his ‘ le- 
gitimate” campaign. The pantomime here is, in every 
respect, one of the most splendid and complete’ we have 
seen for many seasons. The story is the oft-told one of a 
Princess with a favoured and a rejected suitor, with a 
stubborn papa on the one side, and a beneficent fairy on the 





other. The youthful swain—performed very nicely by the 
pretty and lively Miss Gordon—has to seek the abode of his 
lady love through the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms. Throughout the pantomime, the powers of the painter 
and mechanist have been exerted with admirable effect. 
Among the machinery, may be named the Golden Lake and 
the scene in which the transformations take place ; the latter 
being one of the most brilliant illusions we ever witnessed on 
the stage. The framework of burning jets surrounding the 
fairy alcove, is a most felicitous example of the use of gas in 
scenic effect. The practical jokes of the harlequinade must 
of course, be seen to be properly enjoyed. ‘There are plenty, 
and many of them excellent. The Bloomer joke told parti- 
cularly well. Mr. Buck, the clown, possesses considerable 
humour, and the agility of the sprite is astonishing. Then 
there are the Mam’'selles Cushnie, fair sisters twain. Theresa, 
the Queen of the Ballet, dances in the opening scene, and 
Annie—who played the dumb girl in Masaniello some weeks 
ago, with so much truth and feeling—is the Columbine. The 
house was crammed, and although it was the fifth night of 
the pantomime, Mr. Shepherd was compelled to step forward 
and receive the compliments of his visitors on his successful 
exertions for their amusement. 

Puncn’s Puaynouse.—Not content with one triumph in 
an evening, Mr. R. B. Brough, joint-author of the Princess 
Radiant, took a snack of success at this theatre on Boxing 
Night, previous to revelling in applause at the Haymarket. 
The title of Mr. Brough’s piece here is The Twelve Labours 
of Hercules. The plot turns upon the love of the Chevalier, 
de Marillac (Mr. Walter Lacy) for the Countess de L’Ese 
trange (Mrs. W. R. Copeland). The Chevalier is a gay young 
fellow, fond of good wine, pretty girls, and other agreeable but 
rather reprehensible objects highly esteemed by “jolly dogs,” 
“choice spirits,” as George Colman terms them, but not 
regarded with an eye of too great favour by the more sober 
portion of the community. In order to prove his attachment 
to the Countess, the Chevalier consents to forego his favorite 
diversions, and the manner in which he fulfils his resolution 
furnishes the matter of the piece. The dialogue is carefully 
written, and shows the pen of the practised dramatist, from 
which pointed repartee and pungent wit flow as easily as the 
ink with which the words conveying them are traced. The 
characters were very well sustained, especially that of the 
Chevalier de Marillac by Mr. Walter Lacy, who was greeted 
with long and continued applause. At the fall of the curtain, 
the approbation was universal, and the author had to bow his 
thanks for the favourable reception of the piece. 

The second novelty of the evening was a new burlesque, 
entitled The Mandarin’s Daughter, “being,” as the bills ex- 
press it, “nothing more than the simple story of the Willow 
Pattern Plate,” which for so long a period has reigned supreme 
on our kitchen dressers and at our festive boards. The author, 
Mr. Talfourd, we believe, has evinced considerable tact in the 
treatment of his subject. There is one fault, however, which 
he should guard against, and which, like drinking, unless 
stopped in time, fastens upon a man with so firm a grasp, that 
it is not to be shaken off. We allude to a habit this author 
has of torturing words—of taking pleasure in the mere jangling 
of svllables, without the Jeast care whether the words are ac« 
companied by any sense or not—a practice which very soon 
becomes wearisome in the extreme, and is as inferior, we will 
not say to true wit, but to respectable punning, as that vile 
mannequin, the first President of France, M. Bonaparte, to the 
first President of America, the great and immortal Washington. 

The principal characters are those of Koong-see, the Man- 
darin’s daughter, and Hi-Slang, the Grand Duke's head groom. 
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The former was deliciously played by Miss Marshall, whose 
artlessness and vivacity lend a charm to the most trivial thing 
she may do or say. She was rapturously applauded throughout 
her whole performance, and vociferously encored in a very well- 
written parody on Tippitywitchet, which she delivered in an 
irresistibly comic manner. Mr. J. Rogers appeared to great 
advantage as the head-groom, and played the part with that 
peculiar, quiet, quaintness of manner for which he is distin- 
guished. Mr. John Reeve does all he can with a very trifling 
part ; but it is so slight that, with the exception of a song or 
two, there is absolutely “ nothing in it,” as Sir Charles Cold- 
stream says of Mount Vesuvius. The scenery is pretty, and 
the dresses very good ; in fact, the whole piece is put on the 
stage in a highly satisfactory manner. The marks of appro- 
bation at the fall of the curtain were hearty and unanimous, 
and the author bowed from a private box in reply to a uni- 
versal call for his appearance. 








CHILD'S SONG. 
No. 2—Tue Ber. 
By Anprew Park. 


O the Bee’s a little gentleman 
With pretty sparkling wings, 
And as he flies from flower to flower, 
How happily he sings! 
Iie dips his horn in every bloom, 
To find where honey lies ; 
And with his spoil, at day’s last smile, 
He gladly homeward flies. 
O the Bee's, &c. 


He cares not for the greedy ant, 
That crawls upon the earth ; 
The only joy@ he seems to want, © 
Are industry and mirth! 
He tarries briefly on his way, 
Where’er he loves to roam, 
And, blythe all day with work and play, 
At eve he hurries home. 
O the Bee’s, &c. 
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He tosses out the lazy bee, 
Because he is not good, 
And in his hive no dweller be, 
Who will not earn his food, 
His home’s a little monarchy, 
And govern'd by a Queen; 
And order there beyond compare, 
And industry, are seen, 
O the Bee’s, &c. 


—_—_—— -—_— 


Rebielus of Music. 


Jutien’s Ateum ror 1852.— Jullien and Co. 


Jullien’s Annual has now reached its eighth or ninth year, and 
has, we may rationally suppose, increased in popularity with 
every issue. While attaching no mean importance to the decora- 
tive and illustrative departments of his periodical, Jullien has been 
always studious to provide the most acceptable, agreeable, and 
useful music for general purposes, and to render it withal so 
varied that it should satisfy all requisitions. In his Albums, as in 
his entertainments, Jullien has universally allowed himself to be 
dictated to, and, so to speak, coerced, by the taste popular. On 
this account, all the morceaux browght together in his Albums are 





generally of a light and pleasing character—such as are likely to 
captivate amateurs as well as connoisseurs. The Album, there- 
fore, combines the beauties and attractions of one of the fashionable 
yearly presentations with the utilities of a musical portfolio. 

The Musical Offering for the year 1852—at least, the particular 
one lying before us, for we understand the Album is published in 
various attires, and at various prices—is of a more chaste pattern 
as to the cover than most of its predecessors. ‘The front cover has 
pure white for the ground, and comprises a light trellice-work 
frame of gold, scarlet, and green, enwreathed with the flowers and 
leaves of the convolvulus, and surmounted by a bouquet consti- 
tuted of the rose, shamrock, and thistle. It was a botanical 
solecism, however, to paint the flower of the thistle, scarlet. The 
title on this cover is very neat and striking. The back cover is 
plain white throughout. 

The illustrations are admirable, and two of them, the frontis- 
piece and the title-page, exceedingly beautiful. The frontispiece 
is entitled the “ Reconciliation,” and represents a lady and gentle- 
man in highly enviable circumstances, at sunset—an Italian one 
—on a marbled terrace, posed somewhat after the “ La ci darem” 
fashion. The frequenters of the opera, and the lovers of Don 
Giovanni, will at once appreciate our meaning. This illustration 
is printed in oil colors, by G. Baxter, and is certainly one of the 
most highly finished we have seen from his pen and press. 

The title-page, lithographed by Brandard, and impressed by M. 
and N, Hanhart, contains the same frame-work as the cover, but 
is differently and more gorgeously colored. The letters are in 
gold, and surround a most charming circular portrait of a gleaner. 
The form, features, position, and details are very workmanlike. 
Both these pictures will be greatly admired. We have one ob- 
jection, however—not a very strong one—to both. They bear no 
reference whatever to any piece of music, vocal or instrumental, in 
the volume. 

The other illustrations are three in plain lithograph, and each 
bears reference to a particular ballad in the Album. 

The presentation plate is particularly chaste and elegant. It 
consists of a double arched frame, surrounded with a delicate 
tracery of lace-work, all done in light green colors. 

The contributors to the work are, in the vocal section, among 
the musicians, G. A. Macfarren, E. Loder, H. Leslie, P. Hen- 
rion, G. Linley, T. Baker, Angelina, G. Holzel, Comettant, and 
F. Mori; among the poets, E. J. Gill, Bellamy, L. E. L., Kitchen, 
G. Linley, Waymart, Gs Wood, Shirley Brookes, Lady Bulwer, 
and Desmond Ryan. In the instrumental department, we ob- 
serve the names of Gottschalk, T. Baker, Alfred Mellon, Barrett, 
K. Buller, Grohar2, Wallace, Koenig, and Jullien. 

Among the scngs we will single out, «s worthy of special allu- 
sion, Loder's “ Queea of the Dance,” Macfarren's “ I am alone ””— 
so charmingly sung, and with such success, at Jullien’s Concerts 
by Mrs. Alexander Newton—and F. Mori’s “ Come where swect- 
toned. zephyrs””"—a very delightful specimen of the genus “ bal+ 
lad.” Nor must we overlook the more than pleasing duet, “ Ke+ 
memb’rest thou the star,” by Macfarren; nor the very pretty 
words by Mr. Shirley Brookes, which we deem sufficiently worthy 
to impress into our columns. We rarely find, now-a-days, verses, 
set to music, moré pointed and poetical than the following :— 


“ Rememb’rest thou the star that threw 
Along the waves its ray of blue, 
The night we fear’d, on yonder shore, 
We parted then to meet no more ? 
All calmly fell that starlight glow, 
While evening winds were rude below ; 
Yet thro’ the breezes’ wildest play 
The faithful waters held the ray! 


“ Oh, many an hour of care has pass’d 
Since hand in hand we wander’d last! 
We meet once more—wilt own that we 
Resembled long that star and sea? 

For each there rose a beacon ray, 

A mem'ry nought might chase away— 
And thro’ all storms, our hearts can tell, 
Each held the treasured image well.” 
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Foremost in the instrumental pieces, stand Jullien’s quadrille, 
“T’Enfant Prodigue,” and the “ Pas de Poignards,” arranged as 
a polka. Then we notice a very capital polka, called “The 
Bloomer,” by Alfred Mellon; when our eye is caught by “The 
10th Bengal Irregular Cavalry Polka,” by Jullien, an admirable 
dance—worthy of the celebrated corps for whom it was composed 
—with a flute accompaniment ; after which we find the “ En 
trainant Valse,” by Keenig, simple and tuneful ; to which succeeds 
Jullien’s already immortal “Crystal Fountain Polka ;” when we 
arrive at another of Keenig’s fascinations, under the name of the 
“ Marinette Waltz,” subsequent to which we chance upon the 
“ Restoration Quadrille,” by Jullien, founded on airs from Charles 
the Second, when we hit immediately upon the “ Gardenia 
Waltz” of Keenig, and the “ Bloomer Galop” of Wallace, with 
which we shut up the melodious and deftly-bound volume, and 


cry, “ Hold, enough!” 


Tue May Porka. By H. 8. May.—Jewell and Letchford. 

Whether this Polka involves a pun or not in the nomenclature 
must be left entirely to the consideration of the player. The 
composer haply might have intended the polka to carry in its 
name an allusion to his name—as though it were his, Mr. H. 8S. 
May’s polka, and no one else’s, which, we dare opine, few would 
dispute—or it may (no pun) refer to the first month of summer, 
by poets yclept merry, merry May. Now we have good reasons 
for supposing the last was the writer’s sole aim; seeing that in 
the frontispiece there is a picture, enclosed in a circular frame, of 
a dance round the May-pole on a village green, in brown. ‘To be 
‘sure, the May-pole is not highly conspicuous, nor the dancers self- 
evident, but, on close inspection, we are inclined to think the 
fact incontrovertible. Putting these suppositions aside, which, 
after all, are not pertinent to our purpose, Mr. H. S. May’s polka 
is very neat and sparkling, and will find favour in many eyes, and 
will eventually tend to put in motion numberless pairs of feet de- 
voted tothis species of dance. Under which impression we re- 
commend it to all lovers of the Polka family. 


Tue Anemons Potxa.—Composed and Arranged for the Piano- 
forte, by Mrs. Hart. Jewell and Lechford. 


A very pleasing and pretty contribution to the ball-room. The 
tune is catching, and the accompaniment as unpretending as 
though it were a strenuous effort of the, fair composer to eschew 
all save the slightest knowledge of harmonization. 


Tue Rosin.—A Christmas Carol fora Child, The Poetry by An- 
drew Park. The Music by F. Ronconi.—Cramer, Beale and Co. 


A very charming little song, most appropriately and _pithily 
written. Mr. Ronconi has neither lost sight of the feeling nor 
the simplicity of his subject, but has illustrated both with equal 
taste and felicity. Mr. Andrew Park’s verses have already 
appeared in the pages of the Musical World. ‘Their admission 
was an acknowledgement of their merit. 


Farewett to tHe Exuisition.—Air, with variations for the 
Pianoforte. Performed by command before Her most Gracious 
Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal Family, on the 
“Sommerophone,” in the Crystal Palace, on the 14th of 
October, 1851. Ferdinand Sommer.—Jewell and Letchford. 


This is a high sounding title. We have not the least doubt 
but that Mr. Sommer’s air and variations, played on the Sommero- 
phone, on the 14th of October, 1851, by command, before Her 
most Gracious Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal Family, by 
Mr. Sommer himself, produced a great and deafening effect, 
seeing that the Sommerophone, own brother to the Ophicleide, is 
a prodigiously loud instrument, and that Mr. Sommer is a 
potent and strong-winded performer on his own new invention; 
but that the air with variations is particularly adapted for the 
Piano, or that as a composition it is an effort of inspiration, we 
take leave to question. ‘Ihe air is bald and common-place, and 
the variations remarkable neither for brilliancy nor novelty. We 
hope to see better things from the pen of the inventor of the 
Sommerophone ; 


—_— 





Tue Wanperine Frowers.—Ballad, sung by Miss Bird.. Written 
by Edward J. Gill, Esq. Composed by 8, Nelson.—Charles 
and Robert Ollivier. 

The tune is well adapted to the words, which although net so 
clear as we could wish, nor so spontaneous as might be desired, 
are sufficiently suggestive in the abstract. Beautiful Flowers 
floating on the foam of the sea, and pillowed on the bosom of the 
storm, torn from their native dells, and longing to return back and 
re-bud and re-bloom in the home of their childhood, may not 
be, to the mind highly imaginative and inclined to niake due 
allowance for eccentricities, aberrations and fervencies, entirely 
devoid of poetical sentiment. This sentiment Mr. 8. Nelson has 
very happily apprehended and illustrated in his music, which 
is perhaps more ambitious than many of his former effusions. It 
isin the rich key of E flat, and is well written for a mezzo- 
soprano, or even a contralto voice. 


“Le Carer,” “Linussa,” “Bonemenns,” “ Le-Feu: Foust,” 
Morceau Caracteristique, pour le Piano, Ferdinand Praeger.— 
Cramer, Beale, & Co. . 

Mr. Ferdinand Praeger’s contributions to the piancforte in gene- 
ral combine, in a very high degree, brilliaucy of effect with com- 
parative ease of execution. A master of his instrument, he knows 
how to produce the most striking results at the least possible ex- 
penditure of exertion. Not that his writings do not involve passages 
requiring great manual dexterity and flexibility of finger, but that, 
for the most part, difficulties are made subservient to display, and 
are but rarely introduced. ‘The three morceaux under review are 
among the most favorable specimens of Mr. Praeger’s style and 
manner ; and the advanced pupil, or even the pupil in a state of 
progress, could hardly find pieces more useful for practice and ex- 
ercise. 

“Danse Rustique,” pour le Piano. Ferdinand Praeger.— 
Charles Ollivier. : 
Full of character and quaint. In seven pages of dance music 

we have seldom found so much real novelty and tune combined. 

Mr. Praeger should continue to write music of this kind. 


“ Ergen’s Prayer.’—Bartrap. Music by Axexanper Lez. 
Words by J. H. Jewetu. Jewell and Letchford. 

The above ballad is, we are told, the last composition of the late 
popular and talented musician, Alexander Lee. The melody is 
pleasing and simple, almost to a fault, and there is scarcely an 
effort to produce anything striking or novel in the accompaniment. 
Indeed, the whole song weazs the air of an impromptu, but is not 
the less acceptable on that account, especially as. it bears un- 
doubted marks of the composer’s characteristics. The ballad is 
rendered particularly interesting by the presentation, with each 
copy, of a fac simile of the first draught of the ballad, in the 
hand writivg of Alexander Lee. 

Mr. J. H. Jewell has not surpassed himself in his verses on 
this occasion. We have seen better lines from his pen. He has 
evidently been out of his element on Irish ground. Mr. J. H. 
Jewell must be informed that “ Phadreig” is not the Irish poeticé 
for Patrick, nor is “ absentee” an appropriate synonyme for “ emi- 
grant” or “exile.” Neither do we like the expression “ ardently 
knelt,” unless the poet meant that his heroine made her genuflec- 
tions on hot irons, or burning coals. ‘“ Cathutheen Slaun” is un- 
doubted Irish, and has been used by Augustin Wade in his Irish 
song “Shule, Agra.” Mr. J. H. Jewell has done better before, 
and we have no doubt will do better again. Let him, in his 
poetics, stick to this side of the Irish Sea. 








Probvtnectal. 


Prymouta Puitnarmonic Societr.—(From a Correspondent.) 
—As in other towns, music has made rapid strides of advancement 
among us, and the undertaking of establishing a regular and well 
organized Philharmonic meeting has now been realised in a manner 
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which must be most satisfactory to the orginal promoters. Could 
the society make arrangements to hold their meetings at the 
theatre, it would be obviously advantageous, as St. George’s Hall 
is not by any means high enough to allow of full effect being given 
to orchestral music. ‘This, however, being the first meeting, all 
were on the tiptoe of expectation, as to the success of the under- 
taking ; and nothing could possibly be more brilliant than its re- 
sult. ‘The following was the programme of the evening's enter- 
tainment :—Parrt 1. Introduction, God save the Queen, verse and 
chorus, with organ and orchestra. Overture, Euryanthe,) full 
orchestra, Weber. Scena ed Aria, Ivanhoe, Miss Monica M. 
Vaughan, I. Concone. Solo, pianoforte, La Cracovienne, Mrs. 
Henry Reed, Wallace. Ballad, Constancy, Mr. Hexter, Hexter. 
Aria, O Luce di quest’ Anima. Linda, a Lady amateur, Doni- 
zetti. - War Song, Come if you dare, King Arthur, Purcell. Solo, 
Mr, Hexter, with chorus and orchestra. Fourth part of C minor 
symphony, full orchestra, Beethoven. Part. 2. Overture, Masa- 
niello, Auber ; and the following selections from the opera, viz.:— 
Nuptial Chorus, solo voices; Miss Monica M. Vaughan, Mr. Hexter 
and amateurs, with organ and orchestra. Barcarole and. Chorus. 
Solo, Mr. Hexter. Fishermen’s Chorus. Trio, pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello, Messrs. Macdonald, H. Reed, and Heydon, Reis- 
siger. Ballad, Where the Swallows homeward soar, Miss Monica 
M. Vaughan, F. Abt. Grand Finale, the Coronation Anthem, 
with chorus, organ, and full orchestra, Handel. ‘At eight o'clock, 
the conductor (Mr. Smith) took his seat, and God save the Queen 
(Novello’s arrangement and instrumentation), verse and chorus, 
was given in excellent style. This seemed to put the audience in 
good humor. Miss Monica Vaughan then sung an aria from the 
opera of Ivanhoe, which was very favorably received. The next 
lady who made her appearance, was Mrs. Henry Reed—late 
Miss Emily Newcombe. _ The enthusiasm with which this talent-d 
artist was received, must have been most gratifying to her; and 
never did she ply with more brilliant execution than on the pre- 
sent occasion. La Cracovienne, arranged by Wallace, was the 
piece selected by her, and she did it ample justice. Jullien long 
since predicted the successful career cf Mrs. Henry Reed, and 
most truly has his prediction been verified. A lady amateur then 
sung “O Lace di quest’ Anima,” with much expression and confi- 
dence, and was encored. Come if you dare, King Arthur, by Mr. 
Hexter and chorus, followed, which was applauded .with much 
warmth. ‘The chorus from Masaniello was excellently given, and 
the greatest praise is due to Mr. Constantine for the able manner 
in which he kept alltogether. A trio of Reissiger’s, for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, deserves especial notice, inasmuch as it 
was given with precision, and well executed. Mr, Macdonald is 
a musician of first-rate talents, and Mr. Reed, who leads the or- 
chestra, shewed that he was fully capable of maintaining the high 
reputation which has gained him that important post. Mrs. Reed 
played another solo which was received with the greatest applause 
This lady has now gained that confidence which was last year 
alone wanting to establish her fame as an admirable pianist. Thus 
has a society commenced, which has been long wanted in these 
ig or towns, and my great hope is that as it has so auspicious- 

y begun, and been so liberally supported, we may arrive at a 
pwn seldom met with in the provinces; and with artists like 

r. and Mrs. Henry Reed, and Mr. Macdonald, as instrumental 
performers in that part of the entertainment, no deficiency can 
possibly occur. 

Barnstarie.—:The theatre closed on Friday evening week, after 
the most successful seascn ever known. The performances were 
under the patronage of the hunt, when the liberal manager, Mr. 
Newcombe, was supported by all his brother sportsmen of the field, 
and the theatre was crowded in every part. He opened the Ply- 
mouth establishment on Boxing Night. 

-Mosic rw rae Miptanp Counties.—(From a Correspondent.— 
Music is decidedly “ looking up” in the provinces, or at all events 
in the Midland district ; for, during the last month, the towns of 
Leicester, Northampton, Derby, and Nottingham, have each twice 
been visited by the eminent artistes forming the Glee and Madrigal 
Union, with much success. The Creation has also been per- 
formed, with Mrs. Sunderland, Mrs. A. Newton, Mr. Lockey and 
Mr. Lawler as principal vocalists; the band, inclading Messrs, A. 





and H. Nicholson, Hausman, Larkin, H. Farmer, with many other 
equally talented performers. On Monday and Tuesday last, two 
Complimentary Concerts were given to Mr. John Farmer, the well- 
known buffo-singer, in the Mechanic’s Hall and Corn Exchange, 
Nottingham. The principal performers engaged were, Mrs. A. 
Newton, Miss Nevett, Mr. Bridge Frodsham, Mr. Henry Nicholson 
(flautist to his Grace the Duke of Rutland), Mr, Sprake (solo 
clarionet), Master John Farmer (solo pianoforte), Mr. Henry Far- 
mer (who, as usual, made himself useful in every department), and 
Mr. Shelmerdine, who presided at the pianoforte. The programme 
—which was the same for both evenings—included several of Mr. 
H. Farmer's choicest morceaux, Mrs. Newton being enthusiastically 
encored in a new MLS. song, entitled “ I love the morning,” written 
expressly for the occasion, Miss Nevett being similarly compli- 
mented in “I'll follow thee,” and “Beautiful Summer Time.” A 
new Laughing Galop, with Full Chorus, struck us as being re- 
markably original aud clever; the effect upon the audience was 
very decisive, for they joined involuntarily with hearty good will 
in the chorus. .The beneficiaire was scarcely in so good voice as 
usual, but sung with his accustomed. excellent taste and judgment, 
“The Old Mariner,” ‘“ The Newfoundland Dog,” and several other 
of his favourite songs. The instrumental music was of a very high 
character. We may especially notice Mr. Henry Nicholson’s flute 
solo, which was loudly encored, the duets for flutes and clarionets, 
performed by Messrs. Nicholson and Sprake, and the violin and 
violoncello playing of Mr. Henry Farmer throughout the whole of 
the evening. Another of the specialities of the evening, was the 
pianoforte solo of Master John Farmer (of whom, as a pupil, his 
relative may well be proud), an arrangement of the eternal Carnaval 
de Venise (by the way, though, exceedingly well done by the young 
performer himself, his brilliant touch, and dexterity of finger being 
fully shewn on the occasion); it was, however, much to be re- 
gretted thit he had not a grand pianoforte, for the purpose of 
displaying his excellent performance upon. ‘This clever young 
artiste also joined Mr. Nicholson in a duet for flute and pianoforte. 
The orchestra was efficient in every department, and, in addition 
to several overtures, accompanied many of the vocal pieces very 
effectively. The second week in January brings us to Mrs. Sims 
Reeves, Miss Wells, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lawler, with a body of 
first-rate instrumentalists, for the Messiah and miscellaneous con- 
certs, the party being arranged by Messrs. H. and A. Nicholson, 
whose benefit concert takes place at Leicester on Wednesday 
evening, Janury 14, 1852, under distinguished patronage. 

Kineton.—The second meeting of the Kington Musical Society, 
under the presidency of the Earl of Oxford, was held on the 22nd’ 
ultimo. “The Curfew,” (Attwood); ‘“ Queen of the Valley,” 
(Calcott)!; “ Awake £olian lyre,’ (Danby) ; “The Silver Queen,” 
(Bishop) ; and Tolhurst’s madrigal, “ As I saw fair Clara,” were 
the principal features in the vocal department. The instrumental 
music selected tor the occasion was Grand Symphony No. i 
(Haydn) ; andante from Grand Symphony No. 1, (Beethoven) ; 
and Mozart’s lovely andante, from Symphony No.1. The church 
choir, the principal portion of which are performing members of the 
Musical Society, sung during divine service on Christmas Day, and 
on the succeeding Sunday, E. G. Morgan’s new Christmas anthem, 
‘“‘ There were shepherds,” Mr. Ridley presiding at the organn. 


Nortuampron Caoral Society..—(From a Correspondent),— 
Being in the neighbourhood of Northampton at (Christmas 
time, and seeing an announcement of the first public - performance 
of the Northampton Choral Society, in the large Hall of the 
New Exchange, on Friday evening, December 26th, the Music 
to consist of a selection from~ Handel’s immortal Messiah and 
Mozart’s Twelfth Service, with Miss Henderson, the rising and 
romising vocalist from Exeter Hall, eonductor, Mr. Charles 
{’Korhell, the talented and resident professor, the whole to be 
accompanied on the new German organ built by Herr H. Schulze, 
for the Exhibition and the organist being the skilful and unas- 
suming Mr. E. J. Hopkins, of the Temple Church, London, we 
were rather anxious to hear how the German instrument would 
blend with the voices, and how far it would support them without 
an orchestra. We are happy to say that the instrument 
auswered every purpose, the chorusses being well kept in time 
and the solos most deliciously accompanied, The sweetness of 
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the tone reminded us strongly of the one used at the Temple 
Church. Of course Miss Henderson was the star, and as she 
had to sing most of the soprano and contralto songs from the 
Messiah, it must be admitted she had rather an arduous under- 
taking, but we must say she acquitted herself-most admirably in 
both, her voice being one of great compass. She seemed equally 
at home in the air “ He was despised,” as in “ Rejoice greatly,” in 
which latter song she was most unanimously encored. We 
do not approve of encores in sacred music, but it appears an English 
audience will express their approbation when delighted, and if the 
conductor does not comply with their wishes a scene not unfre- 
quently occurs which it is far better to avoid, and of the two evils 
perhaps it is the least to allow the music to be repeated. Mr 
M’Korhell may congratulate himgelf upon having laid the foundation 
of a very excellent Choral Society; he has, at his own expense, 
erected the organ, which, although not one of the largest and most 
powerful in the world, is certainly a great ornament to the building, 
which is a credit to the spirited inhabitants of Northampton, and 
will afford them an opportunity of having musical enjoyments equal 
to the residents of Liverpool, Birmingham, and London, the hall 
being as commodious as the one at Liverpool, and will hold few 
less than.Exeter Hall, or the Town Hall at Birmingham. Some 
complain of a reverberation of sound ; this is the case in most large 
buildings, but the best way to remove that defect is for the head of 
every respectable family in the town and county to become a sub- 
scriber to the Choral Society, and then the Hall will be full, and the 
defect entirely removed at the Oratorio performances. We were 
delighted to observe that there were no less than five clergymen 
taking part in the concerted music, and we overheard a person say, 
as they had a Surman in the midst of them they seemed quite at 
home in their respective departments. The clergy assisting is an 
example it will do well to follow in the other Sacred Harmonic 
Societies, and will tend to do much toimprove the musical portion 
of the service in our churches, which is capable of great improve- 
ment. The tenor and bass solos were creditably sang by the 
members of the Society, and we must not forget to make honour- 
able mention of the style and manner in which Miss Jones, a native 
of Northampton, sung the songs “ How beautiful are the feet,” and 
“ Come unto him ;” they would have done great credit to a more 
experienced vocalist. Ifthis young lady studies under the direc- 
tion of some professor she will be a most valuable acquisition to 
the Choral Society, and may become in time a bright ornament 
to the musical profession. We hear Mr. M’ Korhell is tu be 
assisted by a Committee of the most influential inhabitants, who, 
if they will consent to be guided by his musical experience, the 
Society has every prospect of becoming the largest and most useful 
in this country. May no turbulent spirits get connected with 
the management, with motives foreign to the objects of the So- 
ciety, viz., the spread and cultivation of classical music, to 
disturb its present tranquility and peace. The Organ contains 
19 stops, as follows :—a. Great Organ—Open Diapason, 8ft.; 
Double Diapason (wood), 16ft, ; Bass-Viol, 8; Hollow Flute, 8ft. ; 
Stopped Diapason (wood). 8ft.; Principal, 4ft.; Mixture, 5-ranks 
2ft.; Trumpet, 8ft.—b. Choir Organ—Violin Open Diapason, 8ft. ; 
Stopped Flute, of sweet intonation, 16ft.; Ditto, ditto, 8ft.; Ger- 
man Flute, 8ft.; Ditto, 4ft.; Principal, 4ft.—c. Pedal—Octave 
Bass, 8ft.; Posauae (Trombone), 1ft.; Sub-Bass, 16ft.; taken 
from the Double Diapason, 16ft.; Violon (Double-Bass), 8ft., 
Principal. 8ft.; Flute Bass, 8ft.,the Hollow Flute, 8ft. 








Miscellaneous. 


FERDINAND Pracer.—This talented pianist and composer is in 
Paris en route for Germany, where he intends. giving a series of 
concerts for the purpose of introducing several new compositions 
that have had considerable success in London. 

Watwortu.—A concert, consisting entirely of concerted music, 
was given ou the 17th ult., by the choir of St. Peter’s church, 
under the direction of Mr. G. Lake, the organist, at the Lecture 
Hall, Carter Street. The only professional assistance was rendered 





by Miss Thornton, Mr. J. 8. Hodge, and Mr. Kingsbury, the 
chorusses and the greater part of the glees being sung by amateurs, 
and given with considerable precision and effect. The programme 
was so varied that the want of solos did not seem felt, and some 
pieces were re-demanded. As well as we can recollect, Bishop's 
chorus, ‘ Rise, -messmates, rise,” Balfe’s pirate chorus withsolo 
(Enchantress,) and a German glee, had to be repeated. There 
must have been nearly 700 persons present, and upwards of £50 
was realised, and appropriated to the Fund for fitting up some 
recently erected District National Schools. Mr. Lake conducted, 
and Mr. Kingsbury presided at the Pianoforte. 

Herr Sommer's Concerts at Willis’ Rooms during the week 
have been much praised. His band is excellent and performs the po- 
pular overtures quadrilles and waltzes of the day with great energy 
and prec'sion. Mlle, Therese Magner, and Monsieur Jorez have 
been the vocalists. M. Dupont is a pianist of great execution, the 
fantaisie on the Huguenots and Gulop Fantastique elicit immense 
applause, and the encores he receives are well merited. Herr 
Sommer’s performance on the ‘‘ Sommerophone” is so well known 
trom his frequent playing at the Chrystal Palace, that we need only 
now mention that his power over that enormous instrument is as 
great as ever, aud the favour with which he is received by the 
public is a sure mark of his popularity. 


LEGEND oF St. CecitiaA.—St. Cecilia, among Christians, is 
esteemed the patroness of music, for the reasons whereof we 
must refer to her history, as delivered by the notaries of , the 
Roman Church, and from them transcribed into the Golden Legends 
and other similar books. ‘The story says, that she was a Roman 
lady, born of noble parents, about the year 225; that, notwith- 
standing her having been converted to Christianity, her parents 
married her to a young Roman, named Valerianus, a Pagan, who, 
on his wedding-night, was given to understand by his spouse, that 
she was nightly visited by an angel, and that he must forbear to 
approach her, otherwise the angel would destroy him. Valerianus, 
somewhat troubled at these words, desired he might see his rival 
the angel: but his spouse told him, that was imposeible, unless he 
would be baptized, and become a Christian, to which he con- 
sented; when, returning to his wife, he found her in her closet 
at prayers, and by her side, in the shape of a beautiful young man, 
the angel, clothed with brightness. After some conversation with 
the angel, Valerianus told him that he had a brother, Tiburtius, 
whom he greatly wished to see a partaker of the grace which he 
himselfhad received ; the angel told him that his desire was granted, 
and that shortly they should both be crowned with martrydom. 
Upon this, the angel vanished; but soon afterwards proved him- 
self as good as his word. Tiburtius was converted; and both he 
and his brother Valerianus were beheaded. Cecilia was offered 
her life, upon condition that she would sacrifice to the deities of the 
Romans, but she refused: upon which she was thrown into a 
kettle of boiling water, and scalded to death; though others say 
she was stifled in a dry-bath, i. e. an inclosure from whence the 
air was excluded, having a slow fire underneath it. The tradition 
concerning this distinguished lady adds, that it was on account of 
her great excellence in music that she was visited by the angel 
that he was drawn down from his celestial abode by the sweetness 
of her melody ; and that the transcendency of her vocal and 
instrumental powers caused her to be styled ‘the Patroness of 
Music and Musicians 


Tae German Oraan, which obtained a prize medal, has been 
purchased by Mr. Charles Croskill, and is placed in the large 
all of the Exchange at Northampton. The builders, Messrs. 
Schulze, of Paulinzelle, are the most renowned in Northern Gers 
many. The tone possesses great character for boldness, variety, 
and delicacy, and yields as much power as some organs with twice 
the same number of registers, a list of which we subjoin:—~a. 
Hauptwerk.—Principal 8 ft., Bordun 16 ft., Gambe 8 ft., Hohlflote’ 
8 ft., Gedackt 8 ft., Octave 4 ft., Mixtur 5 fach, 2 £., Trompete 
8 ft. b, Oberwerk.—Geigen Principal § ft,, Lieblich Gedackt 
16 ft., Lieblich Gedackt 8 ft., Flottraverso 8 ft., Flottraverso 4 ft., 
Principal 4 ft. c. Pedal.—-Octavbass 8 ft., Poaaune 16 ft., Subbass 
aus dem Bordun 16 entnommen, Violon 8 do, Principal 8 do., Flo- 
tenbass 8 aus der Hohiflote 8 do. 

Natura Alouian Hagr.—In Kolb’s topographieal dictionary 
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of the Grand Duchy of Baden, we find the following notice ofa 
natural Aolian harp, in a wild mountain notch of the black forest 
of Perisgau, near the town of Tryberg:—Some soldiers -stationed 
on these heights, near the end of the seventeenth century, several 
times heard wonderful musical tones proceed from the tops of the 
firs which crowned the tops of the cateracts near them. Inthe notch 
of the mountain, a projecting rock breaking off abruptly, gave a 
singular opposite impulse to the current of air streaming up and 
down through it, and thus formed a natural AZolian harp in the 
boughs of the firs and shrubs, to the tones of which the dashing of 
the mountain stream furnished an accompaniment. - This natural 
music is still heard on a windy night by the side of the mountain 
stream. ‘The soldiers, impelled by the religious feeling which at 
those times was a prominent trait in the common people as well as 
in their superiors, looked for something supernatural. ‘They found 
fixed on the highest and most beautiful fir, near a clear fountain, 
an image of the Virgin Mary made of soft wood, holding the Holy 
Infant in her arms. A citizen of Tryberb, Frederick Sch wab, had 
fixed it there in the year 1680, as a token of acknowledgement for 
his recovery at the fountain. The soldiers, taking the tones for 
adorations of the angels paid to the mother of the Saviour, made 
a tin corpula over the image, with the inscription, ‘St. Mary, 
patron of soldiers, pray for us.” They also added a box for con- 
tributions, which was so very soon well filled that they were en- 
abled to erect a wooden chapel. 

Crmarosa.—There formerly existed in Turin an immutable 
decree determining the length of the performance in the court 
theatre. When Cimarosa composed an opera for that place, which 
lasted a quarter of an hour longer than the fixed time, the king 
was asked, if the piece should not beabbreviated. But the king, 
by whom the master was highly regarded, made on his account an 
exception to the law. A few days after Cimarosa took leave of 
the king. “When do you think to depart?” “To night, 
your majesty.” “ Wait till morning, for at night you cannot defend 
yourself from the attack of robbers.” ‘That is good advice,” 
answered Cimarosa, who had hoped to have received a donation, 
“if they cannot rob me of the quarter of an hour bestowed on 
me be your most gracious majesty, what else can they take from 
me?” 

Street Minsrrets.—The police in Cologne has issued a notice 
to all street musicians, street bands, and exhibitors of animals 
with musical accompatiments, that “ vilely sounding” instruments, 
or instruments out of tune, are henceforth prohibited. Foreigners 
who thus outrage the ears of the public will be turned out of the 
city; natives wil! have their licences taken away. They must 
provide new instruments or repair the old ones, and be provided 
with a certificate from a mender or maker that such repair has 
been undergone, 








NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Proprietors of the Musica, Wortp beg to state, that in future 
it is their intention to acknowledge the receipt of subscriptions in the 
paper. The following have been received :—R. F., Whalley; A. T. T., 
Boston; J. R., York; W. L., Liverpool; Herr L. Manchester; Miss T., 
Tewkesbury; C. M., Norwich ; Miss F., Hastings; H. F., Nottingham; 
K. E., Edinburgh; M. C., Edinburgh; F.S., Darlington; C. B. H., 
Liverpool; E. J. H., Rochester; T. P., Beccles. 








ADdbertisements. 


ROUSSELOT AND CO.’S NEW VOCAL MUSIC, 


1, Orphan Hours, the Year is Dead, by Minima, 4. a» ~w»_—S—séprrice 2s. Od. 
2. Rouse, Rouse ye, Swains, duett, by Minima... © saunas wees 2S GL 
3, The Midshipman’s Star, by 8. Rousselot .. a. vo ose See BO, 
4. Spring is sphusning § Friihling Sehnsucht). by Gustav Hé zel ... ay 2s. 6d, 
(Sung by Herr Pischek before Her Most Gracious Majesty). 
N.B.—Pianofortes for Hire or Sale, exchanged and repaired. Cheap Tuning, by 
Subscription, at 12s. per annum, once a month. 


Rousselot and Co., 66, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 








WHEN SORROW SLEEPETH, WAKE IT NOT, 


SUN G by Miss M. Williams, with distinguished applause, at 

the concerts of the English Glee and Madrigal Union, The Words by M. A. 
STODART; the Music composed by E. LAND, 2s. A's», by the same composer, 
©The Vesper Dream,” 2s., which gained the prize (1851) awarded by the Melodists 
Club. London, Addison and Hollier; Manchester, Hime and Addison. 





THE ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION, 


(Unpver tue Patronage or Her Mosr Gracious Magzsty). 


ME. Endersohn, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Francis, 
Mr. Land, and Mr, H. Phillips, will give CONCER!S at Chester, on 
Tuesday, 6th January (morning), and Liverpool Philharmon‘e Society the same 
evening; Leeds, Madrigal and Motet Society, 7th; Huddersfi-ld, 8th; . Shettield, 
Ath ; Manchester, Free Trade Hi'], 13th and }4th; Bury, Town Hall, 
16th; and commence a FIRST SERIES of FOUR EVENING CONCERTS at 
Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s,on Monday, 19th January. 
E. LANDf Hon. See., 5, Foley-place, London. 


PIANOFORTES, 


M ESSRS. RUST & STAHL, in calling the attention of Pro- 
fessors and the Trade to their unique instruments, beg to intimate that 
they have taken the spaci and ient manufac-ory of Zeitter and Co., New 
Cayendish-strect, where they have made arrang for the facturing of 
the upright pianos only, yiz., the Piccolo and Cottage; hence they are enabled 
to give their undivided attention to this now almost universal class of instruments, 
which, combined with terms to meet the present exizencies of the times, small 
profits and quick returns, will place their pianofortes beyond the possibility of 
competition. To this they need only add that their instrements combine all the 
modern improvements, and are made of the best seasoned materials, are warranted, 
and may be exchanged free of expense if not found to be in every respect perfect, 
Drawings and lists of prices forwarded post free. 
Riist and Stahl, 320, Regent-street. Manufactory, New Cavendish-street (late 
Zeitter and Co.) 

















NEW MUSIC, 


‘ W E have just received Part IX, of the Messrs ROBERT 

COCKS and CO.’S GENERAL CATALOGUE of NEW MUSIC, vocal and 
instrumental; and we have been surprise at the vast amount of all descriptions of 
rare melody and choice song, which we perceive by the C stalogue have issued from 
their ptincely establishment, Would that this unhappy country had a few such 
enterprising publishers like the Messrs, Cocks! how many now idle hands would 
obtain emplcyment. The Catalogue in question may be had gratis and postage free 
in any part of these kindoms, by applicatio Messrs. Cocks, New Burlington-street, 
London.” — Vide the ‘ Wexford Independen Dec. 13, 1851. Also a8 above, a List of 
Classical and Standard Musical Works, Nos. 1 to 134, for presents; and No. | 
of their Monthly List of New Publications. ’ 





THE ROAD TO HEALTH. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS! 


URE of a disordered Liver and Bad digestion. Copy of @ 

Letter from Mr. R. W. Kirkus, Cremis*, 7, Prescot-street, Liverpool, dated the 
June, 1851. To Professor Hottoway, Sir,—Your Pills and Ointment have stood 
the highest on our sale list of Proprietary Medicines for some years. A customer, 
to whom I can refer for any enquiries, desires me to let you know the particulars 
of her case. She had been troubled fer years with a disordered. liver and ‘bad 
digestion. On the last occasion, however, the virulence of the attack was so alarm- 
ing, and the inflammation set in so severely, that doubts were entertained of her 
not being able to bear up under it; fortunately she was induced to try your Pills, 
and she informs me that after the first, and each succeeding’ dose, she had great 
relief. She continued to ‘ake them, and although she only used’three boxes, she is 
now in the enjoyment of perfect health. I could have sent you many more cases, 
butethe above, from the severity of the aituck, and the speedy cure, 1 think speaks 
much in favour cf your astouishing Pills. 


(Signed) ,R. W, Kipxvus. | 

These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the follawing complaints :— 
Ague Constipation of Fevers of all Lumbago » ‘Tie Douloureux 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Piles Tumours 
Bilious Com- Consumption Fits Rheumatism Ulcers 

plaints Debility Gout Retention of Worms of all 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Urine L in 

Skin Dysentery Indigestion Scrofula orKing’sWeakness, from 
BowelcomplaintsErysipelas Infl mmation Evil whatever cause 
Colics Female Irregu- Jaundice Sore Throats &e., &e. 


la ities Liver complaints Stone & Gravel 
Sold at the Establishment of Professor HoLLoway, 244, Sirand (near Tosi Bar), 
London, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the 
Civilized World, at the following prices—Is. 1}d., 2s, 9d., 4s. Gu., 11s., 228, and 33g 
each Box. There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 
N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every Disorder are affixe to 
each Box. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL, - 


J. HAITE, Professor of Harmony, and Musical Instrument 
® Maker to the Army and Navy, begs to inform nis Friends, Patrons, and Pupils, 
that he has Rem ved from 76, Leadenhall-street, to 13, Clifford-street, Bond-street. 


MR. CRIVELLI 


BESS to acquaint his friends and the public that a Third 
Edition of the “ART OF SINGING.” enlarged and newly arranged in the form 
of a Grammatical System of Rulcs for the Cultivation of the Voice, may be had at 
his residence, 71, Upper Norton-street, and at al] the principal Musicsellers. 

*,* Scon will be ready, the French and German Translation.— 


NEW SACRED MUSIC, 


Just published, price 16s., 
NDREWS'S “HARMONIA SACRA,” containing Solos, 


Duets, Anthems, Chorusses, by Mozart, Handel, Spohr, &e. Elegantly bound. 
London : Addison and Hollier, or the Author, at his Music Repository, Manchester ; 
where may be had, God Save the Queen, New Brilliant Variations, pianoforte, 4:. ; 
Oh, Charming May, 3s., Christmas Hymn, Variations, 2s, Arranged by R. Andrews. 








DIATONIC FLUTE, BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


THs Instrument retains the old system of fingering, and affords 
many additional fingerings, which give great facility tothe performer. It is 
exclusively used by Mr. Richardson, Fiutist to Her Majesty, Mr. Pratten, first Flute 
at the Royal Italian Opera, and numerous other eminent professors; a list of whom, 
with the written opinion of each, and a desrription of the Flute, are forwarded free. | 
A. SICCAMA, Patentee, Manufactory, 135, Fleet-street. 
PUBLISHED AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS, AT 5s. EACH: 
Grand Variations on the ‘‘ Russian Hymn,” with Pianoforte Ac- 
companiment ... eee eee owe seo eee ese eee 
Grand Variations on ‘‘ Coming thro’ the Kye,” and ‘‘ Jock o’Hasel- 
dean,” with ditto a wee eee e0 
New. Grand Capriccio, with ditto ... ee ovo 8. Percival. 
Fantasia on an Air of ‘‘ Gustave,” with ditto ... oso ove ww. Creed Royal. 
Variations on “‘ Home, sweet home,” with ditto ove ove «. H. Nicholson. 
Theory of the Patent Diatonic Flute... ovo ove A. Siccama. 


NEW MUSICAL WORKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY T. BOOSEY & Co. 
OOSEY’S VIOLIN JOURNAL.—250 of the newest Operas, 


Dances, and Songs, arrang-d expressly forthe Violin, by GUERNSEY. Price 
12s. in a handsome Vol., suitable for a present, or in 10 Nos., ls. 6d. each. 


OOSEY’S CORNOPEAN JOURNAL.—274 of the best 
Operas, Dances, and Songs, arranged expressly forthe Cornet a Piston by 
SCHNEIDER. Price 12s. in a handsome Vol., or 10 No:., 2s. each. 


OOSEY'S FLUTE JOURN®@L.—250 of the best Operas, 
Dances, and Songs, arranged expressly for the Flute by SCHELLER. Price 
12s, in a handsome Vol., or 10 Nos., ls. 6d. each. 
*,* Each of the above works contains a different selection of Airs. 


HEAP EDITION of SONNAMBULA, Pianforte Svlo.— 

Boosey’s New Copyright Edition of the whole Opera, La Sonnambula, for the 

Pianoforte, beautifully engraved and printed, price 4s. in a wrapper, or 5s. in an 
elegant Vol., illuminated boards, gilt edges, &e., suitable for a present. 


OOSEY’S STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA.—The following 

Operas are now ready, in a mere perfect form than ever before published in 

any country, for Pianoforte and Voice, with English end Foreign Texts :—Son- 

nambula, 12s, 6d.; Norma, 10s. 6d.; Lucrezia Borgia, l6s.; Fidelio, 15s.; Don Juan, 
18s. ; Figaro, 16s.; Der Freischutz, 12s. 6d.; Il Barbiere, 16s.; Ernani, 15s, 


ORTRAITS of Handel, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn.— 
_ Messrs. Boosey have lately published three uniform and very handsome por- 
traits of the above great Masters, taken from the most esteemed subjects, and 
beautifully executed on stone by talented artists. These portraits are printed on 
fine boards (size, 25 in. by 20in.), price 6s. each, and form very handsome ornaments 
to a drawing-rooin. 
London: T. Boosry and Co., 28, Holles-street. 


GRATIS WITH THE ‘DISPATCH’ OF SUNDAY NEXT, 


_ JANUARY 4. 
HE Subscribers to the ‘Weekly Dispatch’ will be presented 


with a highly coloured Chart, showing, by di grams and at one view, the 
number of persons who daily, during a period of five months, visited the Crystal 
Palace, the amount of money taken at the doors and received from various sources, 
and other statistics of an interesting character. And on the following Sunday, 
January 11, the Chart will be given to all Purchasers of the ‘ Dispatch’ who are 
not regular su'scribers, The Chart, which is surmounted with an engraved view 
of ‘the Great Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations, has been prepared by per- 
mission of the Royal Commissioners, from designs by Corporals A, Gardner and J. 
Mack, of the Royal Sappers and Miners, and revised by a gentleman whose 
— eg with . matters connected with the management must ensure 
its correctness. Orders may be given to all newsvenders in town and co 
forwarded to Mr. R, J. Wood, 139, Fleet-street, London, no 





J. Richardson, 


R. S. Pratten. 


oe . on oe 











CRAMER'S STUDIES: 


THE First Volume of these celebrated Studies are now divided 
into Four Parts, and printed in the upright form, revised and corrected by the 
author, price 6s. each. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


NEW PIANOFORTE DUETS, 


Deux Melodies de Donizetti,books 1 and 2, each 4s. 0d. 
Primavera ... ove eve ove ooo eco 38. Od. 
Birth-day March ... ove ove tee ove 4s, Od. 
Krieger’s lust March... eo eee eve 3s. Od. 
ROSELLENS ... Le Val d’Andorre .., ove ooo gee ove 4s. 0d. 
KALLIWQDA ...  Imvitationdla Danse... nee oe 486 Oe 
THALBERG ... Beatrice de Tenda ose ooo 6s. 

Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


RECITATIONS MUSICALES, 


R. WILLIAM BINFIELD’S FIRST RECITATION of 
CHAMBER MUSIC, Solo to Sestette, will be given atthe NEW BEETHOVEN 
ROOMS, 27, Queen Anne-st., Cavendish-square, on TUESDAY EVENING, Feb. 
3rd, at Eight o’clock. Vocalists - Mdlle. BE. Garcia, Mr. William Binfield. Instru- 
mentalists—M isses Margaret and L. Binfield,'Messrs. W. R., Henry, and A. Binfield. 
Tickets, 4s.; Double, 5s. ; Reserved Seats, 73. At the principal Music warehouses, 


£2,000 WORTH OF PIANOFORTES, 


By Broadwood, Collard, Tomkinson, Wornum, &c. 


R. KELLY, Musica Instrument Auctioneer, will, on 

WEDNESDAY. January 14th, at 14 for 1 o’clock, SUBMIT for SALE at 

the rooms, 21, Old Bond-street, upwards of EIGHTY PIANOFORTES by the 

most celebrated makers, together with a large number of other Musical Instruments. 

May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale. Catulogues forwarded on application 
to the*Auctioneer, 8, High-street, Kensington. . 

Mr. Kelly’s Sale of Musical In-truments takes place the second Wednesday of 
every month. Parties desirous of placing Music on Musicat Instruments of 
any description in his hands for disposal will be kind enough to communicate with 
him prior to the 5th of January. 





ROSELLENS .. 
SILAS _ ... eos 
COOPER ... ove 
BEYER ... ove 











Just published, price l5s., 


M. D’ALBERT’S PRESENTATION ALBUM FOR 1852. 


CoN TAINING a great variety of new Waltzes, Quadrilles, 
Polkas, &c.; and produced in a style to render it the most e!egant and attrac- 
tive musical prize or present yet published. 


"ALBERT’S EDINBURGH QUADRILLE, price 3s.—Just 
published, the third e-lition of this, the best Quadrille on Scotch airs ever 
written.—** M, D’ Albert has chosen airs that have not been hacknie’, and has 
nevertheless produced the most inspiring quadrille on Seotch aiss we have yet seen ; 
as a right merry set it is unequalled.” Ausical Review.—>olos, 3s.; duets, 48. ; 
full orchestra parts, 5s, s 


pyAteeere FAUST and DEW-DROP WALTZES, per- 

formed with enormous success by Coote’s- band at Her Majesty’s +tate Ball, 
and since at all the great balls in London and the previnces. ‘* These waltzes are 
perfectly differentin style, but each a gem of its kind.” Price 4s. solos and duets; 
full o:chestral parts, 5s. 


pA LBERT’S NEWEST POLKAS.—Just published, 
The Bloomer Mania Polka ... oot ove oye ose 2s. 6d. 
The Kossuth Polka... ove ove ove oo ave 2s. 6d. 
The Holstein Polka... eee eve eee ove oe 2s. 6d. 
The Garland Polka _... ove ove ‘Fo ove ose 3s. Od. 
The Ladies’ Polka os eee eke eve Soe oon 3s, 04, 
L’Enfant Polka ... eee ooo ive che ove és 3s. Od. 
The above Polkas are beautifully Ulustrated by dard, and: ise to exceed 
in popularity all the celebrated works of this highly popular composer; also to be 
had as duets and for full orchestra. , i 


D’ALBERT’S POPULAR MUSIC.—New editions, beauti- 
© fully illustrated, of the following favourite Quadrilles, Waltzes, &c.:—The 
Cherbourg Quadrille, the Paris Quacrille on French airs, Edinburgh on Scoten airs, 
Grenada on Spanish airs, Naples on Neapolitan airs, each 38, The Bride’s Polka, 3s. ; 
Garland Polka, 3s. ; Linnet Polka, 3s.; Coquette, Helena, and Kridal Polkas, each 3s, 
The Fairest of the Fair Waltz, 4s.; star of the Night Walts, 4s.; Margarita Waltz, 
4s.; Queen of the Ball, 4s.; and the celebrated Hungarian or *‘ New Schottisch,” 
2s. 6d.“ The above are the gems of M.-D’Albert’s eompositions.”* . . 
The most favourite of the above works are also arranged by Mr. Tutton for a full 


military band. 
Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, 
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Printed and Published for the Dreptistee by Micnarc Samvugs Myers, of No. 3, 
Studley Viilas, Studley Road Clapham ‘Road, ‘in the parish of Lambeth, at the 
office of Myers & Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the sh of St. 
Paul, where all communications for the Editor are t6 be addressed, post paid, 
To be had of G, Purkess, Dean Street, Svho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, 
Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers.--Satuzcay, January 3, 1852 














